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PETER PINDARICS. 
By one of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 
THE PENNY-WISE AGE. 


Doctor! *tis my opinion humble 
You had not any right to grumble, 
For he who in this penny age can touch 
A shilling, twelve times as much 
As other folks :—I state no hoax, 
But simple fact-devoid of jokes, 
Or amphibological equivoques. 
Yes, since the penny banner was unfurled 
In this two-halfpenny, four-farthing world, 
Have we not thousands who are willing 
To place unlimited reliance, 
For learning, news, and science, 
Upon the twelfth part of a shilling? 
Have we not Penny Cyclopedias, 
Penny and books, 
Penny Tracts, less good than tedious, 
‘or penitents of rueful looks, 
And penny classics that give scope 
'o boys at penny schools, and misses, 
To sympathise with poor Ulysses 
And his beloved Penny-lope. 
With such economy, 
Where every cottage is a col 
> What wonder, in the march of knowledge, 
That ploughboys understand astronomy ? 
Cries Hod “ How comes it that the sun, 
Which nightly seeks the western shure, 
Rises, as sure as any gun, 
Next morning where she was afore?” 
“Spooney !” replies a learned wight, 
“Your ignorance is truly risible ; 
‘ He always travels back at night, 
And that's the reason he’s inwisible.” 


It was a penny Latinist who said, 
In Chaos there had been a battle, 
Before the days of men and cattle, 
Though not set down in Holy Writ, 
Because in Ovid he had read 


That was the time when Niaut fit. 

° Such tales (I hope that none have quizz’d ’em) 
Evince the march of penny-wisdom, 
And might be told ad infinitum, 
Had we, just now, the time to write ’em. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

 Maveractice sy a Puysician.—The Newport Ar; 
states that Dr. Milton Parker, of Acworth, N. H., has 
been fined $167 for malpractice as a surgeon. He was 
called to set a broken limb, which he did in a manner 
;, so unskilful as to cause entirely the loss of its use. A 
suit was commenced for damages, and resulted as above. 
» Beauties or tHe Law.—Among the causes in the 
eeurt of common Sahm, Massachusétts, the pre- 
sent term, is one for the value of about three dollars, in 

‘which sevenly witnesses are summoned. 

Curious Fact.—So scanty is the supply of water in 
Paris, that Louis Philippe has been heard to remark that 
he furnishes his navy with wine at Toulon, at a less 

‘cost per gallon than the price of Seine water in the 
capital. 

The citizens of Washington, N. C., have offered a re- 
ward of $1000 for the apprehension and conviction of 
the incendiaries who set fire to that town on the 18th of 
March and 14th of June. 

The Army and Navy Chronicle states that the U. S. 
brig Porpoise is now nearly ready for sea at Norfolk, and 
will soon sail upon an examination of St. George’s Banks, 
in conformity to a resolution passed at the last session of 
congress. 

The Albany Journal says :—“ We understand that the 

* injunction against the three banks in Buffalo, viz. City 
Bank, Commercial Bank, and Buffalo Bank, was dissolved 
= the 23d inst., afler a full hearing before the chancel- 


Remarxaste Incipent.—An altercation took place 
lately at Little Rock, Arkansas, between a Dr. M’Wil- 
liams and a Mr. Pew, sub-editor of the Arkansas Gazette, 
in the presence of many citizens. Dr. M’Williams hav- 
ing had some quarrel with Mr. Pew, charged him with 
gross and wilful falsehood. In a few moments, Mr. Pew 

* was observed to turn deathly pale—a fearful change came 
over his countenance—and to the horror and astonish- 
ment of the beholders, he fell and died without a strug- 

or groan. 

Farat Accipent.—On Saturday afternoon last, a Mr. 
Nickerson, who was employed on the U. 8. ship Colum. 
bus, in the Dry Dock at the Navy Yard, Boston, fell from 
one of its ports to the bottom of the dock, fracturing his 
skull and breaking one of his he which cau his 
~~ the same night. He has left a wife and two chil- 


Lire 1n New Orteans.—The editor of the New Or. 

ns Herald says—The theatres are closed—it is too 

hot to hunt—too tedious to fish—and most of us are al- 

Most too indolent to read. The only amusement in which 

our citizens can now indulge in is, to rida out in the dust 

« in the evening, or walk the streets and inhale the cool 

air after dark. In these times of dulness, the man who 

would invent any pleasant means of banishing ennui, 

should be looked upon as a public benefactor. We are 

too modest to claim so much honour for ourselves— but 

we will barely suggest a diversion, which we have found 

‘Very interesting, and which our readers are at liberty to 
_ try on “ their own hooks.” 

It is, to take a chair after tea, seat yourself upon the 

Icony or in the porch, and rolling up the sleeve of your 
Ieft arm, let the musquitoes light upon it, and, just as 

; or have fastened their bills, strike them on the back 
with the right hand: the relief which follows the pain, 
and the gratification of that “ attribute of the gods, re- 
Yenge,” spreads a soothing pleasure over the mind, which 

Is the nearest approximation to perfect beatitude which 

) We have ever experienced.” 

Arotocetic.—The New Orleans Picayune says; “In 
former times, when business was brisk, when every one 
had plenty to do, when the banks discounted freely, we, 
too, could branch out—our brain discounted freely, and 
our ideas found something to work upon. Now every 

® thing is dull out of doors; the fountains of commerce 
a one up or choaked, and so are the fountains of our 

ull.” . 


A Spice or rue Romantic.—The Baltimore Monument 
‘Felates that a lawyer from the west, married a few days 
since in that state, a lady with whom he had fallen in 


love some twenty years ago, and whom he had never 
seen since, until the time of the marriage. The gentle- 
man would have married her at the time he was seized 
with the tender passion, but for the declaration which she 
one day playfully made, that she would “ never marry a 

r man!” Determined to remove this objection to him, 

pushed for the west, and after twenty years’ hard toil, 
and when the lady had forgotten him, he had amassed suf- 
ficient wealth to encourage him to renew his proposal. The 
lady, luckily, had remained single—his proposal accepted 
—they were married—and on Wednesday morning last 
they left this city for his home in the west. 

Arrempt To Ros Express Matt.—We learn from 
the Baltimore Patriot that on Sunday night an attempt 
was made by two villains to rob the express mail, between 
Hall’s Cross Roads and Abingdon. The rider ap- 
proaching a spot, where a brush fence was placed dtross 
the road, perceived something moving before him, which 
induced him to come to a sudden stop. Instantly two 
men rushed out of a wood and attempted to seize him. 
His horse, however, broke from their hold, and cleared 
the fence at a bound. The villains then discharged their 
pistols, and one of the balls passed through the top of 
the rider’s hat, but he luckily escaped without injury, 
and pursued his way without further molestation. Hig 
waymen should bear in mind that no money is sent by the 
express mail, and they therefore do a very unproductive 
business, in loading their consciences with the crimes of 
colieny and murder, besides exposing themselves to the 

alter. 

Trarric in Staves—The legislature of the state of 
Mississippi has passed a law prohibiting the introduction 
of slaves into that state, for sale or hire. The penalty is 
a fine of five hundred dollars, and imprisonment from 
one month to six months, for each slave imported. All 
contracts for purchase or hire are declared void. The 
law passed on the 11th May, and took effect from its 
passage. 

Inpians oF THE NortHwest.—The Globe states that 
with a view to establish amicable relations between them, 
on a permanent basis, the president has directed that in- 
vitations should be given to the Sacs and-Foxes, the Win-_ 
nebagoes, the Sioux of the Mississippi and the Missouri, 
the Ioways and the Sacs of Missouri, to send deputations 
to this city. They will probably arrive here about the 
first of October. The principal chiefs of the several 
bands of these tribes, with the most distinguished braves, 
will constitute these deputations. The whole number 
will not, it is believed, fall short of fifty. The occasion 
will be one full of interest to those who wish to observe 
the costume and habits of the indigenous tribes, and to 
listen to powerful native eloquence. The subjects to be 
considered will probably elicit all the talent and tact of 
the most able among them. 

Firt.—A destructive fire broke out on Sunday morn- 
ing, about 2 o'clock, in the store of Mr. Thornly, the 
agent for the sale of India Rubber manufactures, in 
Third above Chesnut street, on the west side, and before 
it was su consumed part of the building and 
stock on hand. The damage is esi.:mated at $7,000. We 
understand it was insured for $6,000. 


Tuirp Pressytery oF learn that 
the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia decided at their re- 
cent meeting, to continue their present organisation, not- 
withstanding the decision of the late general assembly, 
cutting them off as a presbytery, which they hold to be 
unconstitutional, and not in accordance with the consti- 
tution of the presbyterian church. — 

Tue Crors.—A letter from a subscriber in Milesburg, 
Centre county, assures us that the crops in that section 
promise an abundant yield : and a farmer, one of our old 
residenters, who removed some years since to Somerset 
county, in this state, informed us a few days ago, when 
on a visit to his relations, that the crops in Somerset ne- 
ver looked better. Our information from all other parts 
of our state are equally cheering. The prospect, gene- 
rally, is that of a good ha —Lancaster Jourcal. 

A female floated near Cape Hatteras, a few days since. 
She was very richly clad; wore a miniature in her bo- 
som, and some of her vestments marked L.P. She ap- 
peared to be 20 or 25 years of age, and from appearances 
it was adjudged that she had not been long in the water. 

The Harrisburg Telegraph says,—It is gratifying to 
a Pennsylvanian to know that the tolls on our public 
works have already amounted to upwards of $550,000, a 
handsome advance above the tolls of last year, notwith- 
standing the great pressure and stagnation of business, 
while the tolls on the New York canals are about jifty 
per cent. less than they were last year, This fact is not 
only a strong evidence of the good management of our 
public works, but the best assurance that the great invest- 
ment of the state in her improvements will eventually be 
as profitable as it is advantageous to her trade. 

A man named Cuffman committed suicide on Thursday 
last, at one of the shantees, near the tunnel, on the Lan- 
caster and Harrisburg rail-road, by hanging himself. He 
was a labourer on the road, and the cause of the act was 
intemperance. 

The Whigs of Rhode Island have nominated Joseph 
L. Tillinghast of Providence, and Robert B. Cranston of 
Newport, as candidates for the 25th The 
Anti-Masons have nominated Dutee J. Pearce and Wil- 
liam Sprague, the late (Van Buren) incumbents. 

The long contemplated resignation of the Hon. Louis 
M‘Lane, as president of the Morris Canal and Banking 
Company, took place a few days ago. Mr. M‘Lane has 
accepted the presidency of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
Road Company. 

The Hon. Samuel L. Southard was on Friday unani- 
mously elected president of the Morris Canal and Bank- 
ing Company, to supply the place of Mr. M*Lane. 

Remarkas_e Loncevity.—A correspondent at Easton, 
Pennsylvania, informs us that there is now living near 
that place an old man by the name of John Linn, (as 
well as we can make out the name from the writing,) 
of the age of one hundred and four years. He formerly 
lived in St. Mary’s county, Md., und was a carpenter b 
trade. “He tells me,” says our communicant, “ he built 
the public building in the town of Montgomery, in St. 
Mary’s county, in the year 1774-5." I remember him 
myself since the year 1777. He is a remarkable man; 
has a full head of hair, good eyesight, is soe intelligent, 
of free and easy conversation, and talks freely of old 
times. He has a double set of teeth, and says he broke 
three of them by throwing bags of wheat over his head 
with his teeth, having been an over-powerful man. He 
married bis third wife in his ninetieth year, and she died 
the first of January last.” 

Our great painter, Sully, has finished a most beautiful 
half length portrait of the lamented Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, intended for the court house at Staunton, Virginia. 


VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 
By the Countess of Blessington ° 


“°Tis you that say it, not I; you do the deeds, 
dad yout me the words.” 


LORD DELAWARD TO LADY DELAWARD. 
Grosvenor Square. 

I have thought of you, my dear Mary, ever since I 
left our happy home. It requires no slight exertion of 
volition fo tear myself from you ; and this, our first sepa- 
ration, has taught me more than I had previously known 
—if that be possible—the happiness your presence can 
bestow. I miss you, I want your society, every moment; 
and I often ask myself the question, how I have lived 
before I became acquainted with you ? 

My business here shall be expedited as much as pos- 
sible. I have ordered your suite of rooms to be newly 
furnished, and selected the colours I know you like. I 
have had a private staircase erected, to communicate with 
a suite above, which, I trust in God, will not be long 
tenantless ; and a thousand feelings, all novel and delight- 
ful, have passed through my mind in making these ar- 
rangements, : 

Yesterday I met Lord Riversford at dinner, at my 
club; and he, not knowing our intimacy with-the Ver- 
nons, announced to me, as news, the approaching mar- 
riage of Lady Augusta with Lord Annandale. 

“ He marries her wholly for her fortune,” said Rivers- 
ford, “ which is odd, as we always considered him suffi- 
ciently tich not to be compelled to marry for money.” 

I replied, that the extreme beauty of Lady Augusta 
must always redeem him from the suspicion of inte- 
rested motives in selecting her, even though she is an 
heiress. 

“You surprise me,” said Riversford, “ for la Comtesse 
Hohenlinden read to several of us, Aannandale’s senti- 
mental epistle; in which he declared his unabated de- 
votion to her, and alluded to his marriage as an affair 
of necessity, not choice. Though the letter did not posi- 
tively say that the fiancee was plain, the whole tenor of 
it left that impression on our minds ; and sa seigneurie 
confirmed it, by asserting, that la jeune personne est laide 
G faire peur, and by pitying ce pauvre Annandale.” 

I find that Annandale has been a long time known to 
be a friend, and something more, to the comtesse ; and 
if, as his letter to her implies, he intends to continue his 
intimacy with her, foresee much unhappiness, nay 
more; danger, to your beautiful, but giddy friend. With 
Lady Augusta’s extreme youth and loveliness, her great 
susceptibility and inexperience, and with a husband 
whose over-weening vanity and want of fixed moral 
principles render him a most unfit guide for her through 
the labyrinth of fashionable follies, I tremble for her in 
the position which she seems likely to occupy. All that 
I hear of Annandale renders me more than ever indis- 
posed to this marriage. Would to Heaven there were 
any means of averting it! Lady Augusta is, as you, my 
beloved Mary, told me before I knew her, a being full of 
generous feelings and fine sympathies with all that is 
good and noble; but easily excited, with more imagina- 
tion than reason,—which at her age is natural,—and 
somewhat spoiled by the injudicious indulgence of her 
parents. She is a creature who, under the guidance of 
an honest and wise man, who loved her, and whom she 
loved, might be led to attain as much virtue as ever 
dignifies human intelligence; but, in the hands of a 
weak or unprincipled onc, may become a source of 
misery to herself, and to those who are attached to her. 

It makes me gloomy to think of what her lot may be; 
and I—who know the inestimable happiness of wedded 
life, when founded on affection, and cemented by simi- 
larity of taste, and congeniality of sentiment,—pity, with 
all my heart, this charming young woman, who is about 
to form ties that, I fear, will never be rendered holy or 
indissoluble by any of the causes I have mentioncd. 
Endeavour, my dear Mary, to impress on her reason, 
without alarming her innocence, the urgent necessity of 
a dignified reserve in her manners; and a scrupulous 
avoidance of all persons of her own sex, whatever may 
be their rank or other advantages, whose reputations are 
tarnished. Nothing so much tends to depreciate the re- 
spect that virtue ought to inspire, and to lessen the dis- 
gust of vice, as seeing those whose own career is irre- 
proachable, live on habits of intimacy with women of 
whose errors they cannot entertain a doubt. Injurious 
as are the examples of bad duct, the impunity which 
tno frequently attends the perpetration is still more fatally 
pernicious. It is the privilege todo wrong, tacitly yielded 
to some’ individuals, in a social system so partial and 
capricious as ours, that breaks down the barriers of de- 
corum and morality; for many a young and thoughtless 
woman has been led to ruin, by daily witnessing to what 
an extent imprudence and impropriety may safely be 
carried, when the pure and impure are received iu the 
same circles, and on the same terms. 

Bat, to quit this painful subject for one far more 
agreeable. I have been thinking, my sweet wife, that, 
could we induce your good father to take up his abode 
with us, we should all be the happier. You would not 
then have the apprehension of his loneliness, nor he the 
painful consciousness of having lost you. The more I 
experience the blessing of your presence, the more am I 
sensible how deeply he must regret separation from you. 
He would feel, in living with us, and sharing our do- 
mestic felicity, that, instead of losing a daughter, he had 
found a son; and I should have the delight of knowing, 
that, in studying his happiness, I was securing yours. 
In three days, with the blessing of God, I shall be with 
you. May good angels guard my love, prays her de. 
voted . 


Dez.awarp. 


LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR, 


Indeed, Caroline, your last letter shocked me; it 
seemed like sacrilege to read it beneath this roof, where 
every thing breathes of purity and peace. How little 
you know Lord Delaward, when you can, even in ima- 
gination, make him the hero of such a tale! When E 
have seen the cignified and exemplary Mrs. Ord, ‘and 
her lovely and virtuous daughters, I have felt as if I had 
sinned against them in reading, and that from the hand 
of a friend, a story founded on the supposed guilt of one 


of those sweet girls. It is this levity, this ridicule of all _ 


that is good and respectable, that makes you incur the 
censure of those who are not, like me, prone to forgive 
it, in the consideration of your better qualities. And yet, 
Caroline, there are moments when I ask myself whether 


I ought to continue a correspondence .in which senti- — 


ments are often expressed, and principles avowed, which 
are at total variance with all that I have ever been 
taught to believe praiseworthy,’ If you cannot think 
and feel as I do, learn, at least, to respect my feelings, 
and do not, by revolting them, prevent my continuing 
your affectionate friend, 

Avausta. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LADY A. VERNON. 


You do with me as you will, ma trée chére; mais, en 
grace, send me no more scolding letters, and I en re- 


vanche, will try not to deserve them, by believing every ~ 
one you know to be as good, proper, and wise, as your- _ 


self. Are you not satisfied, now? I shall be-much mor- 
tified, if, after this act of contrition, you do not invite me 
to be your bridemaid. Weddings bring thoughts of 
matrimony into people’s heads, it is said, who had not, 
before, an idea on the subject ; and who knows, if, among 
the chesen few selected to witness your nuptials, some 
lord of the creation may not, from thinking of the agree- 
able position of the bride, be led to pity the disagreeable 
one of the bridemaids? which I hold to be one of the 
most lamentable to whieh poor spinsters are exposed. 
Fancy unhappy me, decked in virgin white, with down- 
cast lids—a figure de circonstance which is, E believe, 
d'usage on such cecasions,—wishing, all the time, that 
“God had made me such a man;” and that J was the 
proprietor of a certain baronial chateaw in the north, a 
park in the south, a mansion in the west end of London, 
and a box at the opera; as well asa certain other and 
still more precious box, bound in brass and of, large di- 


mensions, similar to one whose sparkling contents had ~ 


excited my envy the day before. 

All these virgin wishes would naturally produce a 
pensive expression of eountenance, which would as na- 
turally be attributed te an amiable disposition, and a 
deep convietion of the serious duties which marriage im- 
poses. A woman that so properly feels this conviction 
must, ef course, be likely to make a geod wife; and the 
man, with a free hand, an empty heart, and a full parse, 
who sees # puor bridemaid wiping her eyes, as the cha- 
riot and four, with postilions with white favours, whisks 
off from her sight the blushing bride and exulting bride- 
groom, and does not speak comfort to her, must be a 
brute. Pity is, they say, akin to love; the pity once ex- 
cited, (and what so likely to eall it forth as such a scene 
as I have described ?) who knows what may fellow? and * 
your poor friend may, from a weeping bridemaid, be 
transformed, in dee time, into a simpering bride, Do 
not mar the possibility of such a happy event, by not 
bidding to your nuptials your amie devouee, 


LORD ANNANDALE TO THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM.. 


If your letter of advice had reached me in time, my- 
dear Nottingham, F should have followed it; but whem 
did adviee ever come im time? Advice is like expe- 
rience ; it always comes when it is too late for use. My 
letter to sa seigneurie was despatched twice twenty-four 
hours before yours arrived. She has accepted the salve: 
I offered to her wounded vanity; and has written to me, 
saying, that, in pity toe my malheur, she will take Lady 
Annandale under her protection, and render her @ la 
mode. ¥ could have well dispensed with this excessive 
generosity on‘her part. Mais quoi fatre? Were I to 
exclude her from Lady Aennandale’s eirele, she would 
becoifié am active enemy ; and I know the extent of her 
talents for (racasserie too well, to expose myself to their 
indefatigable activity. 

I hope much from the great beauty of Lady Augusta; 
for the comtesse will hardly seek to exhibit her fanee 
charms near the youthful bloom of Lady Annandale—a 
bloom néar which all other women Ieok fade. For my 
part, E shall affect to think my wife rein de remarquable 
in the way of good looks, am insensibility which this vaim 
woman wif attribute to my devotion to hers and it wilk 
console ber vanity, which F know to be as excessive as — 
it is sensitive, to believe that there isone man in London 
who thinkg her more irresistible than her beautiful rival; 
and that @aat man is her rival’s liege lord. 

The settlements are drawn, and on the 14th all will be 
in readiness for the nuptial ceremony, Lord and 
Vernon have insisted that it shall be performed, with pri- 
mitive simplieity, in their village church; when, probably, 
the rector who christened /a belle Augusta—and her 
papa, for aught I know—will read me a homily on the 
duties of husbands, similar to one | heard on a like oc- 


casion some three years ago. Heigh-ho! how old it 


makes one feel, to recall to memory such a remarkable 
epoch in a man’s life as a marriage! The late Lady 
Annandale was a very beautiful and amiable woman; 
mais, not content with being good herself, she would fain 
have rendered every one clse equally excellent ; and, most 
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of all, her unworthy lord. Poor dear soul! how pale and 
sorrowful she used to look, when*I gave utterance to any 
ef my opinions on religious subjetts, or laughed at the 
peccadilloes of people of fashion! She tried to'rectaim 
me, as she called it; but she “did her spiriting gently,” 
and an unkind or harsh word I never heard from her 
_ lips; nor one implying a reproach, unless it might be the 
‘Jast, when'she said to me, “We have been too much 
on earth, my dear husband, by a want of simi- 
larity of sentiments : let us not, with my last breath I 
pray you, be divided in a future state, by a want of 
religion, and a strict performance of all it enjoins.” 

Poor Mary ! no husband who fell short of the virtues 
of a Wilberforce would have satisfied her; and I, Heaven 
knows, was the last man on earth to aspire to such per- 
fection. Well, to leave the gloomy past, and return to 
the cheerful future. On the 14th, I am to be made a 

happy man; and I want you, my dear Nottingham, to 
come and see the ceremony performed. Lord and Lady 


Vernon will expect you on the 12th, so do not disappoint 


ami, 


LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 


You are a sad madcap, my dear Caroline; and, were 
I to judge you by what you write, I should consider you 
to be as unfeeling as you are lively. You shall be 
present at a certain solemn ceremony which takes place 
on the 14th; and the nearer it approaches, the more 
solemn it appears to me. I am persuaded that, had I 
“paid my long visit to Delaward Park before I had ac- 
‘eepted Lord Annandale, I never should have acted thus ; 
and even now I shrink, with secret repugnance, from the 
falgiment of the engagement I have so unthinkingly 
confracted. The letters I have received from Lord An- 
nandale have influenced my feelings quite as much as 
‘the various conversations on the subject of marriage, and 
morals, which I have had with Lady Delaward. He 
writes as only a man of pleasure would write toa woman 
who had as much levity and as little sentiment as him- 
self. Notwithstanding his letters breathe of passion, it is 
“ not the sort of passion I wish to inspire; and though I 
am no casuist, there seems to me to be an immeasurable 
distance between passion and love. The first may be en- 
tertained without respect for the object, but the second 
and nobler sentiment must be based on it. Lady Dela- 
ward has inspired love; and I (but why compare my un- 
worthy self with one so infinitely superior?) have only 
* engendered a feeling that the least estimable of my sex 
have often excited. And yet, may it not:be, that Lord 
- Annandale is incapable of entertaining love? ‘This 
belief is, at least, more soothing to my amour propre 
-than my previous supposition, and therefore I will in- 
dulge it. 
’ The romance a la George Sand, that you composed 
on the subject of the amiable family of Mrs. Ord, falls to 
the ground; for, instead of a melancholy tale of error, 
her eldest and handsomest daughter is soon to be united 
to Mr. Neville, the worthy rector of Delaward; conse- 
-quently, she will return to the home of her infancy, as its 
happy mistress. My dear father has determined to give 
young Ord the next presentation of a living, which he 
expects will soon revert to him—the prospect of which 
“has diffosed joy through the whole family. 


Lord Delaward has been absent a week on business; 


and you should have witnessed the gloom and void his 
absence spread over the whole circle here, and the cheer- 
fulness his return caused, to feel how wholly the happi- 
ness of a family depends on the master. You should 
have seen the efforts, not always successful, made by 
Lady Delaward, to conceal her regret at his departure, 
her pensiveness during his absence, and her joy-beaming 
eyes at his return, to be sensible of the power of affec- 
tion, and the happiness it can confer. But you will per- 
haps mock at what appears to me so sacred; and such 
_mockery I consider as little short of profanation. Never 
had I formed a notion of. the comforts of a well-ordered 
home until my visit here; for mine, though abounding 
in all the luxuries of life, wants the animating spirit that 
only a young master and mistress can diffuse. The re- 


galarity of Vernon Hall appeared monotonous to me; 


and the oft-beginning, never-ending visitations of our 
country neighbours served only tu render it more tedious. 
I had learned to dread the thrice-told tales of the deaf 
and old Lady Hamlyn, and the pointless bon-mots of her 
gouty lord. Lord and Lady Dorington’s old news half 
set me to sleep; from which happy state I was only 
awakened by their mutual contradiction of, “ Indeed, 
Lord Dorington, it was not so;” and, “ You will permit 
me to know better, Lady Dorington.” Then, the short- 
sightedness of our old rector, who never could distinguish 
me from. my mother, the taciturnity of his curate, the 
loquacity of our doctor, and the vulgarity of his fat wife, 
did not serve to enliven the periodical dinners at which 
these worthies graced the board of my paternal home. 

Here, owe day of every month is set apart for a grand 
dinner, given to ail the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood, who are conciliated by a dignified hospitality ; 
but not encouraged to that indiscriminate familiarity 
which, to the total interruption of all the rational occupa- 
tions of the luckless owners, converts s6 many country 
houses into inns. The high’ character Lord Delaward 
justly bears in his county, led all his neighbours to form 
a favourable estimate of his wife, before they could judge 
from experience how far she was entitled to it. This is 
one of the many benefits arising from a high character: 
it enables him who possesses it to shed a lustre on all 
that immediately appertains to him; and happy, thrice 
happy is she, who derives honour from him who has 
chosen her for his companion through life. Heigh-ho! 
will such be my lot? Perhaps I the more desire it, be- 
cause I feel that my giddiness and inexperience require 
the mantle of a husband's superiority to cover them, and 
protect me from their effects. 

We leave this the day after to-morrow; and with deep 
regret shall I quit a spot where 1 have learned to respect 
what I have hitherto been more disposed to scoff at—the 
scrupulous discharge of duties; a spot where I have been 
taught to think better of others, and more modestly of 
myself, by having had an opportunity of comparing my 
own weak and vacillating character with that of those 
around me. I should, under any circumstances, lament 
my departure from Delaward Park, which I consider the 
temple of domestic happiness; but when I reflect that 1 
leave it to fulfil an engagement that my heart renounces, 
I feel doubly grieved. The foolish, the unpardonable de- 
sire, instigated by vanity, of throwing ‘off the shackles of 
childhood, first led me to listen to Lord Annandale’s flat- 


- teries, and to overrule the prudent objections of my fami- 


ly; and the more reprehensible folly of not acknowledg- 
ing my weakness, lest I should be considered a child, has 
induced me to persevere in it. 

The nearer the tine approaches for pronouncing the 
irrevocable vows, the more do I dread thismarriage; and 
yet I have not courage to avow my feelings to those who 
possess the power of extricating me. A presentiment of 
evil continually hangs over my mind. It was not thus 
that Lady Delaward met her affianced husband at the 
altar! Fool—fool that I am, to compare myself in 
aught with one so good, so wise as she! Come to me , 
as soon as you can, but come without mockery on your 
tongue, or ridicule in your eye; for my heart is ill at 
ease, and my spirits are not in a tone to bear your 
plaisanteries just now. 

Your affectionate 
Avuousta. 
MISS MONTRESSOR TO MADAME LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 
Vernon Hall. 

Pity me, ma chére Delphine! for here I am, doing 
penance in one of the most tristes chateaux in which 
ever luckless dame was immured for her sins. Imaginez 
vous—mais, non you cannot imagine ary thing half so 
horrid ; ergo, I must describe it. But to begin at the be- 
ginning, as all tales should. 

I told you in my last that I was to be present at the 
nuptials of a certain young friend of mine, belle comme 
un ange, and innocent, too, as an angel, if all we are told 
of them be true. My little friend has enough of romance 
in her composition to make half a dozen modern hero- 
ines, enough giddiness to compromise thrice that num- 
ber, and enough sensibility to be rendered wretched at 
the effects which that giddiness may produce. She is 
the strangest imaginable melange of all imaginable quali- 
ties. Proud without being vain, generous to profusion, 
impatient of restraint, yet docile as an infant under the 
influence of tenderness: loving her parents excessively, 
yet jealous of their asserting any control over her ac- 
tions—a paternal right which, to do them justice, they 
rarely, if ever, exercise. Her own feelings would lead 
her to desire to inspire a desperate, or as you French call 


it, une grande passion, @ la Byron. Unhappily, too, she 


has been lately present at the marriage ofa friend dearer 
to her than I an, (though, strange to say, that friend is 
astern mentor, tvo,) and she has also resided some time 
at the house of that friend, whose stately happiness has 
awakened the dormant pride of my little beauty. The 
consequence is, forsooth, that she is no longer satisfied 
with the passion of Lord Annandale, and ardently desires 
to inspire a grave, a dignified, a respectful sentiment. 
Ha, ha! the very thought of this fantastic foolery makes 
me laugh. Having accepted the first offer she received, 
(for she is yet little more than sixteen, and has not been 
presented in the world,) she discovers that she does not 
love the man she has promised to wed; yet is ashamed 
of revealing this circumstance to her parents, lest they 
should consider her a weak, vacillating child; which is 
precisely what she is,-and a spoiled one into the bar- 
gain, by the unexampled indulgence of her doting father 
and mother. 

All that I have now told you, Lady Augusta has writ- 
ten to me; and a little encouragement on my part would 
have led her to be equally confidential with her friends. 
But this encouragement [ did not, would not give her, 
for reasons of my own; nay, I have done all in my power 
to induce her to fulfil ber engagement. Be it known to 
you, belle et bonne Delphine, that being extremely tired 
of the society of madame ma tante in the country, and 
extremely anxious to pass the ensuing season in London, 
my sole chance for the accomplishment of this desidera- 
tum, is to get Lady Augusta converted from a giddy and 
useless demoiselle, just emerging from her governess and 
nursery, into a dame a la mode ; a useful chaperon, in 
whose brilliant mansion in town I may secure myself a 
séjour. I am eight years, bien sonnés, the senior of my 
friend, and have acquired an influence over her, of the 
extent of which even she is unconscious. Should her 
lord disapprove of my spending as much time as I choose 
beneath his roof, I can always, by insinuating to her that 
he treats her as a child, excite her to rebel against his 
power. At present, however, I see nv probability of being 
necessitated to practise this stratagem, for he appears 
very tractable. 

I had intended taking up my abode for the season with 
notre amie, la comtesse ; mais, helas! some reports of 
her impropriety of conduct, that (entre nous soit dit) ad- 
mit not of denial or defence, have reached ma tante, who 
would not hear of my resting a single night beneath her 
roof; nay, who will not hear of my keeping up any inti- 
macy with her. I had, therefore, no other chance of 
visiting the metropolis, except that of converting Lady 
Augusta Vernon into Madame la Comtesse d’Annan- 
dale; and this desirable metamorphosis I have accom- 
plished. 

On my arrival here, I found ma petite heroine a se- 


cond Niobe, all tears: her futur evidently mortified at 


her lachrymose propensity; her papa and mamma all 
wonder at her melancholy; and a certain Marquess of 
Nottingham looking as if he too could have wept, merely 
for the pleasure of keeping her company. This, you will 
allow, was an unpromising commencement; yet I have, 
by the exercise of tact—that virtue acquired in your 
country, and which is more useful than all the others 

bined ged to restore a good understanding be- 
tween all the parties. 

I persuaded the sapient papa and mamma, that all their 
daughter’s chagrin arose from regret at leaving them ; 
and won their hearts by this protestation. I insinuated 
to le futur, that when his wife had an opportunity of 
comparing him with other men, she would be better able 
to appreciate her good fortune in having secured him. 
Had you seen the radiant smile with which this compli- 
inent was received, you would have acknowledged that 
flattery is worth all the cosmetics in the world for beau- 
tifying those to whom it is administered. From that 
moment Lord Annandale was my friend, and a sort of 
confidential intimacy is established between us, which I 
mean to turn to good account. There is one person 
here, however, whom I cannot manage; and I hate him, 
for that reazon. Lallude to the Marquess of Nottingham, 
who seemed, from the first moment of our acquaintance, 
to recede from my advances with a sort of instinctive 
dread, or dislike, I have carefully concealed my disco- 
very of this sentiment, and continued to treat him with 

rful courtesy; but I have, nevertheless, frequently 
caught his eyes fixed on me with a scrutinising glance, 
more expressive of distruet than good will. 


His glances have not, however, all been confined to 
me; for I have detected them fixed on Lady Augusta, 
with a mingled expression of admiration and pity, that 
was not to be mistaken. Her beauty, which I must ad- 
mit to be of the first order, seemed to produce an over- 
powering effect on him when he was first presented to 
her. Her melancholy and naiveté have, apparently, in- 
creased his admiration; and I predict that before a year 
he will be ’'ami de maison, instead of simply ami de 
milord, as at present. 

Nothing could be more sentimental and larmoyant 
than the eight and forty hours passed here previous to 
la noce. Talk of the ennui of the half hour before din- 
ner, passed in the library or drawing-room, while waiting 
for some unpolite guest or dilatory chef de cuisine! It 
is nothing to the ennui of the hours preceding a wedding, 
as I can now testify. Fifty times I expected that Lady 
Augusta, in a fit of sensibility, would have declared her 
aversion from the fulfilment of the contract; and I am 
sure that had she done so, Lord Nottingham would have 
tejoiced. I prevented this step, however, by drawing 
the most brilliant prospects of the future to her; but still 
more, by my old stratagem, dwelling on the animadver- 
sions to which such a proceeding would expose her, 
and the certainty of being, for years to come, treated as 
achild by her father and mother. This last argument 
was, as heretofore, irresistible, and led her to the altar of 
Hymen, a reluctant, because an unloving bride. 

Yet, even I—though little used to the melting mood, 
Hedven knows—felt some uneasy twitching in the muscle 
cru called heart, when I saw the dreadful paleness her 
face assumed, and the large drops that chased each other 
down her young fair cheeks, as she approached to pro- 
nounce the irrevocable vows. Lord Nottingham, who 
attended as brideman, was almost as triste as the bride ; 
and Lord and Lady Vernon wept nearly as much as if 
death, and not a husband, was about to take off their dar- 
ling. Previously to my arrival, I had meditated a little 
romance, of winning the heart of the brideman by enact- 
ing the sentimental ; but an hour in Lord Nottingham’s 
company convinced me of the utter hopelessness of such 
an attempt, and so I at once relinquished it. I think I 
could much more easily have captivated the bridegroom ; 
for he is a vain, a very vain man, and so prone to admire 
himself, that any woman, not quite a fright, who vied 
with him in doing homage to his attractions, would stand 
a fair chance of being rewarded by his gratitude. 

But to return to the wedding. ‘There we stood, more 
like some solemn procession than a Hymeneal one! the 
bride clinging to her father’s arm to the last, and looking 
like a maiden-blush rose, twined to a venerable oak, 
which bent down to shelter it from the storm; Lady Ver- 
non, pale and weeping, leaning on Lord Nottingham, 
who seemed nearly as disconsolate as herself ; and I, es- 
corted by Lord Annandale, who was replying to my 
judiciously administered compliments, by warmly repeat- 
ed invitations to spend some months with them. 

Suppose, now, the due number of tears shed (and I 
protest there were enough to fill, at least, some fifty 
lachrymatories) ; the necessary responses pronounced, 
most inaudibly by the bride, and sonorously by the bride- 
groom; the nuptial benediction given; and the sobbing 
Lady Annandale torn with gentle violence from the arms 
of her mother, and placed in the traveling carriage of her 
lord; which I saw driven off, with much the same feel- 
ings as those with which a shipwrecked sailor, on a 
desert island, beholds a vessel passing at a distance, 
which might have rescued him from his solitary fate. 
Lord Nottingham, in pity, agreed to remain two or three 
days here, and I have promised to stay a week; at the 
expiration of which time I return to my aunt’s, whose 
house, disagreeable as I have hitherto considered it, is 
less triste than this gloomy mansion, now that it is be- 
reft of its sole attraction—the fair Augusta. In a fort- 
night I am to join the Annandales in London; where 
I anticipate much enjoyment, en revanche for this dull 
visit. 

You would have smiled, as I did, en cachette, had you 
witnessed the dinner given in honour of the nuptials, 
and the host and hostess, between smiles and tears—the 
latter, however, greatly preponderating—doing the ho- 
nours to guests who, with ine, exception of Lord Notting- 
ham and myself, might have served as specimens for a 
zoological garden, if one was formed, to exhibit the lusus 
nature of the human race, instead of animals. In 
France, where there are no old people, either in dress or 
mind, you have nothing like the antediluvian figures 
that every country neighbourhood in England produces. 
In your gay land, you have old children, who have only 
exchanged, but not thrown by, their rattles; while here, 
most if not all the aged peuple give one the idea that they 
never could have been young children. 

In the innocence of my heart, I attempted a few plai. 
santeries, at the expense of some of the lame, blind, and 
deaf, who formed a part of the Hépital des Incura- 
bles assembled round the dinner-table: but the prag- 
matical Lord Nottingham maintained a look of immova- 


-ble gravity; nay, rebuked me with a remark, that he 


never saw any thing risible in the infirmities of age. I 
have now described the delectable pleasures of an Eng- 
lish wedding to you; and bestowed my tediousness half 
in pity to your expressed curiosity, and my own want of 
a more agreeable occupation. Write to me how you 
amuse yourself: that’s the best way of telling how you 
are; for one is never ill when amused. Adieu, chére 
Delphine ! 
Votre amie affectionnee, 
Caro.ine. 


THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TU EDW. MORDAUNT, ESQ. 
Vernon Hall, 

I promised, my dear Mordaunt, to write to you a de- 
scription of our friend Annandale’s bride ; but were I to 
tell you even half what I think of her, you would accuse 
me of exaggerating her charms as much as we believed 
Annandale to have done when he described her to us. 
Annandale confined his panegyrics to her beauty only— 
and even to that I think he did not render justice; but 
he said nothing of the innocence, the candour, and, above 
all, the modesty of her manner, which, in my eyes, con- 
stitute her greatest charm. She possesses a thousand 
attractions, each and all irresistible for one who requires 
more than mere beauty, however brilliant, to satisfy a 
fastidious taste; or rather, let me say, that craving for 
the ideal which haunts every heart not quite seared or 
sullied by contact with the world. 

Lady Annandale is precisely the realisation of an en- 
thusiast’s dream; and a poet would be ready to prostrate 
himself before her whom the common herd would dare 


to profane with their love. Well may Annandale triamph 
at obtaining such a prize—a prize for the possession. of 
which thousands will envy him; yet I, who am pene- 
trated. with a sense of her all-subduing charms, would not 
accept of her hand to-morrow, were it offered to me'with 
‘the same symptoms of evident distaste which marked al] 
her conduct to him, from the moment-he arrived: until 
that which saw her torn from the arms of her mother, 
This inestimable boon was not 


“ Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay ; 

but with tears and undisguised indifference. He felt not 
this; but J would have preferred death, to fulfilling an 
engagement which seemed so painful to her. Can she 
have formed another attachment? Yet, no; for know. 
ing, as she’ must do, the unbounded affection of her pa. 
rents, she could not doubt their readiness to extricate her 
from this engagement, or consent to her contracting 
another, if her happiness, which is their sole and whole 
object in life, depended on such a measure. 

Having witnessed the repelling coldness with which 
she shrank from Annandale whenever he approached 
her, a thousand vague notions have entered into 
mind, as to the probable motives of her extraordinary 
conduct. More than once I have fancied that she re. 
pented her intended alliance, and wished to annul it; but 
that a friend of hers, considerably her senior, has by her 
influence induced her to complete it. This friend is a 
Miss Montressor—hand ’ clever, and accomplished; 
but with a freedom of manner, and peculiar expression of 
countenance, that prepossessed me most unfavourably 
against her, before I had been an hour in her society, 
Instead of betraying any sympathy in the feelings of her 
youthful friend, she brusqued her to a certain degree; 
nay, more, I frequently caught her eyes fixed on her, 
with an expression of contemptuous pity for the weak. 
ness, as her looks seemed to imply, of which Lady Au. 
gusta was guilty. She was very assiduous in her atten. 
tions to Annandale, and seemed, at a glance, to discover 
what we have long known; namely, that he is a vain 
man, and likes flattery. He was loud in her praises, and 
has invited her to spend the season in town with them. 
What an ill-chosen associate for so young and inexpe. 
rienced a woman as Lady Annandale! I hope he may 
not have cause to repent his invitation; and that her 
levity and freedom of manner may not entail on his 
wife any of the ill-natured animadversions in which the 
cliques of London are so prone to indulge, and for which 
Miss Montressor seems so well disposed to furnish cause. 

A bold woman is, to me, one of the most offensive ob. 
jects on earth. I have always felt disgust for such, 
though it has often been mitigated by recollecting in how 
many instances their husbands have been conducive to 
this fault, by their want of delicacy, or by the improper f 
associations they have allowed them to form. But when 
an unmarried woman emancipates herself from all the 
constraint that modesty and propriety prescribe, my dis. 4 
gust is unmitigated by pity. I am one of the few who 
maintain that modesty may survive the virtue it was) 
meant to guard ; but that virtue rarely, and only then by = 
chance or calculation, outlives modesty. 

I go hence in a day or two, on a visit to the Deh-§ 
wards, who reside in this county. I have staid here to 
console Lord and Lady Vernon, who were intrusted to 
the tender mercies of Miss Montressor for consolation ;¥ 
and they are to come to Delaward Park, as soon us they, 
have left Miss Montressor with her aunt. They are 
most primitive people you ever saw; full of goodness 
and warmth of heart, and knowing almost as little of the 
world as does their daughter, whom they love with all 
the blind idolatry peculiar to parents who, having mar4 
ried late in life, hzve only one object on which to lavish 
all their affections. ‘To be able to appreciate the nataral 
superiority of a creature, who could be so idolised, and 
by such excellent peop!e, without being wholly spoiled, 
one ought to have seen her as I did, during the last three 
days ; when, though oppressed by the deepest melancholy, 
her consideration for the happiness of others was always 
apparent. I could discover strong feeling, and no little, 
portion of self-command, in the yet unforméd character 
of this lovely woman; who, though little more than 
sixteen, displays the embryo of qualities which, if rightly 
directed, might render her as great an ornament to her 
sex, by her conduet, as she is at present by her matchless 
beauty. I cannot think of her in the hands of our good- 
natured, but worldly-minded friend, Annandale, and the 
not good-natured, and more worldly-minded Miss Mon- 
tressor (two beings totally incapable of comprehending 
her,) without trembling for ber fate. ‘ 

The day of the nuptials the disconsolate old couple re- 
turned to their now gloomy mansion, the sunbeam that 
illumed it having fled. My feelings were in unison with 
theirs, and they were evidently sensible of my sympathy, 
which seemed to comfort them ; while even the assiduities 
of Miss Montressor partook so much of the hardiness 
and bantering tone that pervades her character, that they 
shrank from the commonplace consolations she offered. 

At any other period I might have smiled at the guests 
asseinbled to do honour to the bridal feast; for a more 
strange assortment of indigenous specimens of the gentry , 
of a remote province, I never saw. Cruikshank would , 


have made a fortune by representing them as illustrations 


of all the maladies to which senility is heir. But, when 
one heard the praises, “loud and deep,” of the bride, that 


fell from their lips, even while regaling on the dainties “¥ 


before them, it was impossible, for me at least, to smile. 
No feeling of this nature checked the malicious smiles of 
Miss Montressor: she is, 1 am quite convinced, a vey 
heartless woman. 

The seat that Lady Annandale used to occupy W# 
filled by a certain old Lady Hamlyn; who, extremely 
deaf, was, like most deaf persons, very anxious to hear 
all that was said at table. Her querulous demands of 
“I beg your pardon—pray, what did Lady So-und-so, of 
Lord So-and-so, say?” called forth a repetition of the 
lamentations for the departure of Lady Annandale, of 
praises of the turtle and venison. Truth to say, the 
laudations bestowed on the bride, and the luxurious din- 
ner, were nearly equal in quantity and quality. } 

“Poor dear Lady Augusta !—what a loss to us all! 
Well, well, it is what all must come to!” 

“ What did Lady Dorington say ?” screamed out Lady 
Hamlyn. 

“ What delicious venison !” exclaimed another. 

“ What did she say ?” again asks Lady Hamlyn. 

“Only that the venison was very delicious,” answer? 
Lord Dorington, spitefully repeating what one speakes 
had suid in place of another. A 
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“WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


«“T asked what Lady Dorington said,” reiterated Lady 
Hamlyn, angrily. 

“Oh ! she was only remarking that marriage is what 
we must all come to,” replied Lord Dorington, with a 
grave face. 

« All come to, indeed! I don’t see any one here, ex- 
cept the young laughing lady there,” looking at Miss 
Montressor, “ who is likely to come to that.” 

“During this bald, disjointed chat, Lord and Lady 
Vernon continued to gaze upon the place where their 
lovely daughter used to sit ; and many a tear did 1 mark 
stealing down the pale cheek of the fond mother, as she 
turned from it, to seek sympathy in the glance of her 
husband. I could have shamed my manhood, and wept 
too, when, on entering the drawing-room, I saw the now 
silent harp, that unswered so melodiously to the taper 
fingers of the beautiful Augusta; the flowers she loved, 
drooping on their stands; and the different objects of 
feminine utility she was wont to use, all of which retain 
their places, though she they were destined for is far 
away... How I could have worshiped this creuture! 
But it is madness toindulge in such a thought. 

Believe me, my dear Mordaunt, yours ever, 

Norrinenam. 


‘THE LADY AUGUSTA VERNON TO LADY DELAWARD. 

Ere I seek my pillow, dearest Mary, 1 must open my 
heart to you. Ah! why had I not courage 
to do so, before it was too late? But I am a very child; 
and, alas ! with more of the wilfalness of childhood than 
generally falls to the lot of even the weakest of my sex. 
To-morrow, Mary, I bestow my hand on one whom, 

every moment proves to me, I do not, cannot love. 

I made this discovery even in the hour that my en- 
treaties won the reluctant consent of my dear and too 
indulgent father and mother; but false pride, and the 
shame of being considered childish, and vacillating, have 
induced me to conceal the real state of my feelings from 
them. Often, while at Delaward Park, have I been 
tempted to make to you this unhappy avowal. Why, 
why did I not? for then, all would have been well. It 
was not, my dear friend, until, beneath your roof, I was 
a witness to the happiness to be derived from a marriage 
of affection, that my eyes were quite opened to the love- 
less, cheerless destiny I had, by my own folly, prepared 
for myself. But, even then, I struggled against the con- 
viction. I tried to think, that when I saw Lord Annan: 
dale again, my reluctance might decrease ; but the result 
has been otherwise—far, far otherwise; and I am the 
victim of my own wilfulness! 

Why do I tell you all this now; when, before the 
avowal reaches you, my fate will be irrevocably sealed ? 
Alas! I divulge it to you, because my very soul is steeped 
in sadness ; and I have no one here, to whom it can be 
revealed, that would pity me, except those from whose 
affectionate hearts I would conceal it for ever. To leave 
the home of my infancy, even with one beloved, would 
always have been attended with pain; but to leave it 
with one for whom I entertain only indifference, is 
dreadful. A fearful presentiment of evil oppresses me. 
I feel as if I were about to abandon this place for ever ; 
and now, for the first time, I am penetrated with a sense 
of all the tender, the too indulgent, affection of my dear 
father and mother, and all the gratitude it has excited in 
my breast. 

Daring the last few-days, I have often thought, that 
to dwell here as I have hitherto dwelt, surrounded by 
loving faces and affectionate protectors, would be happi- 
ness enough. Why did I ever wish for any other? How 
empty, how puerile, appear now the brilliant dreams in 
which my prurient fancy has indulged, of the gaieties, 
the splendours, of a fashionable life in London! when I 
should shine for my brief minute, among the evancscent 
meteors of the season, that flash and disappear. I turn 
from these my frivolous anticipations, at this moment, 
with feelings such as I might experience on the bed of 
death ; and wonder, and grieve, that they could ever have 
dazzled me. He, who appeared as the necromancer who 
was to conduct me through the magnificent scenes he so 
gilowingly described, now looks like the baffled mounte- 
bank that maneuvres his puppets before children, who 
having examined their mechanism, and detected the 
springs that move them, despise alike the exhibition and 
the exhibiter. Had I never witnessed the happiness— 
the rational and soul-satisfving happiness—which you 
enjoy, I might never have felt the reluctance I now ex- 
perience to enter a career of dissipation, piloted by one 
who seems to think pleasure the end and aim of life. 

I am sensible that I stand perilously in need of a high- 
minded and discefning monitor, to guide me through the 
mazes which I must enter ; one who could not only give 
me a clew to the labyrinth, but still linger by my side, to 
support and cheer me. I require some fond heart in 
which I can confide—some firm mind, on which I can 
depend; and now, with a fearful consciousness of the 
almost vital necessity of these safeguards, I have forged 
fetters that bind me to one nearly as blind as—nay, 
more blind than myself: for, my inexperience awakens 
a salutary alarm, while he is steeled and dulled, by 
custom, to the dangers I can discern, but know not how 
to escape. I feel as if, in having precluded myself from 
ever forming a marriage of affection, 1 had closed the 
only door to happiness that ever was open tome. Tell 
me, in pity tell me, my dear Mary, that, though I have 
missed that portal of felicity, there is still another, less 
seductive, yet not to be slighted—that of content ; and I 
will endeavour to reach it. 

Lord Annandale has never demanded why I wept, 
why I was plunged in sadness, ever since he came to 
claim my hand. Had he questioned me, I might have 
been saved; for such a demand would have led to an 
avowal of my feelings. Now it is too late; and I count 
the hours of freedom that still remain to me, as one on 
the bed of death does those of his fast-fleeting existence. 
Never have I thought of the dread hereafler eo frequently, 
nor with so little alarm, as during the last few days. It 
no longer seems terrific to quit this fair earth, and the 
blue skies that canopy it, when one’s fate is linked with 
that of a being from whom separation would occasion no 
sorrow. No! it appears to me as if the rending of such 
chains would console me for bursting the chain of life. 
Think of—pity—and, above all, luve, your Avausta. 


THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MORDAUNT, Esq. 
Delaward Park. 

My friend Delaward is indeed a lucky man, my dear 

Mordaunt; for he has chosen a woman whom it is im- 


possible to see without admiring, or to know without 
esteeming. I never saw a. ménage that presents so 
tempting an example to a Benedick to forswear his soli- 
tary state, as Delaward’s. One soul, one mind, seems to 
animate him and his lovely wife. Here is no disgusting 
display of the uxoriousness so often and indelicately pro- 
truded before friends, during the first months of wedded 
life, and as often followed by the indifference that suc- 
ceeds unwisely indulged passions, leading to their inevi- 
table result—satiety. No! perfect confidence, warin 
admiration, profound respect, and boundless content, 
reign between this happy couple, and bid fair to continue 
while they live. Lady Delaward is at once the most 
dignified and simple-mannered of her sex; one, before 
whom no man could utter a light word, or breathe an 
unholy thought. An atmosphere of pure and elevated 
sentiment seems to environ her; and all who approach 
are influenced by it. There is nothing chilling or re- 
pelling in her demeanour; for, though she has all the 
dignity of a matron, she has all the gentleness of a child: 
but there is an indescribable charm around her, that 
precludes the entrance of the vulgar and commonplace 
topics with which we entertain the generality of her sex ; 
or rather, to speak more accurately, the fashionable por- 
tion of it. 

To tell Lady Delaward any one of the piquant anec- 

dotes, or histoires @ double entente, that are daily related 
to the women of our coterie in London, would require an 
impudence that not even A—— possesses; though he, 
Heaven knows, is no pauper in that social bronze which, 
like the famed Corinthian brass, contains all the elements 
of durity, additionally hardened and consolidated by the 
fierce fires to which it has been subjected. I worship 
that native purity which innocence alone can give, and 
‘which shines forth in every look, word, and action, of 
Lady Delaward; while I turn with disgust from that 
affected prudery, arising, if not from a participation, at 
least from a knowledge of evil, which induces certain of 
our ladies to cast down their eyes, look grave, and show 
the extent of their knowledge, or the pruriency of their 
imaginations, by discovering even in a harmless jest 
something to alarm their experienced feelings. I respect 
that woman, whose innate purity prevents those around 
her from uttering aught that could wound it, much more 
than her whose sensitive prudery continually reminds 
one that she is au fait of every possible interpretation of 
which a word of doubtful meaning admits. 

And Lady Delaward, this “chaste and fair,” but not 
inexpressive, she—for she talks as angels might be ima- 
gined to talk—is the friend of Lady Annandale, and 
loves her as a younger sister. Nothing is more capti- 
vating to me than a cordial affection between two young 
and beautiful women. Perhaps it is its rarity that con- 
stitutes its charm ; for nothing is more rare, notwithstand- 
ing the well-scted réles of friendship we continually see 
got up in society between women who entertain a mutual 
detestation. 


The unstable basis of such ephemeral fancies is sel- 
fishness; hence, it is not to be wondered at that the 
fragile superstructures soon totter and fall to the ground. 
A share in an opera-box, similarity of pursuits, a know- 
ledge of each other’s liaisons,—which precludes em- 
barrassment in those quartettos that invariably occur 
wherever these female Pylades and Orestes appear, are 
the motives of half the friendships existing among ladies 
of fashion. They herd continually together, address 
each other by the most loving epithets—pour into the 
ears of their admirers a thousand secrets of the concealed 
personal and moral defects, and the numberless artifices 
of their dear friends, to which they have recourse, in 
order to supply the want of beauty. It is thus we learn 
that poor Lady So-and-so, or Mrs. So-and-so, would be 
the most delightful person in the world, only that she 
happens to have every physical and almost every moral 
fault that ever fell to the lot of woman; but the greater 
part of which, owing to the blindness or stupidity of the 
world, are l#t to be discovered by the discriminating 
eyes of her dear friend, who relates them with such pro- 
fessions of regret at their existence. 


Of how many women, whose complexions I have 
praised, have I not been told by their supposed devoted 
friends, and not without a smile at my ignorance, that 
they wore rouge; until I almost began to doubt whether 
such a thing as a real rosy check, proceeding from pure 
bright blood circulating within the epidermis, were a 
desideratum possible to be found. Every very fair 
woman I saw, was, as the sincere friends of each in- 
formed me, indebted, not to nature, but art, for that 
delicate tint. In short, their frank and explicit confes- 
sions brought me to consider every handsome woman as 
a sort uf modern Thisbe, peeping behind a wall of white 
and red. But this was not all. The jetty locks I ad- 
mired were, I was informed, the properties of the ladies 
they adorned, only because they had bought them; the 
pearly teeth I praised, were chefs d’auvre from some 
fashionable dentist; the dark eyebrows that struck my 
fancy, owed, I was told, their rich black to the newly in- 
vented dye ; and even the red lips, emulating the hue of 
coral, had been tinged, as my informant stated, by a 
chemical preparation. Such being the disclosures made 
by friends in fashionable life, it is not much to be won- 
dered at that I am incredulous as to the sincerity of the 
sentiment of friendship between fine ladies. 


«I have hitherto only believed it to exist in the mind of 
an acknowledged beauty towards some remarkably plain 
but well-bred woman, who served as a foil to her, and did 
not hate her for her own inferiority. I am, however, no 
longer a skeptic as to female friendship. Lady Delaward, 
young and beautiful, feels it, in the utmost signification 
of the term, for Lady Annandale. Hers are not the 
praises that artful women, themselves handsome, think 
it prudent to bestow on any other beauty named in their 
presence; cunningly selecting her defects for their ex- 
aggerated eulogiums, and leaving unnoticed, in their 
panegyrics, the charms that would have justified them. 

No; Lady Delaward, when I extolled the personal 
fascinations of Lady Annandale, simply answered, “ Yes, 
she is the most lovely person I ever saw.” But, when I 
said that she appeured very amiable, her countenance 
sparkled with animation, and her cheeks became tinged 
with a brighter hue; her whole face, while under the 
glowing effects of her warm affection for her friend, re- 
minding me of one of those fine alabaster vases, with a 
light in it, that displays even more its own spotless 
purity than it illumes the object around it. 

“You should have known Augusta,” she said, “as I 
have done, since her infancy, to be able to appreciate all 
the admirable qualities she possesses; qualities which 
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not even the undue indulgence of her doting father and 
mother has been able to obscure.” _. 

“TI do not like her friend, Miss Montressor,” observed I, 

Lady Delaward was silent; but a grave expression 
stole over her face. 

“Neither do we,” replied Delaward; “and I heartily 
wish Lady Annandale may see as little of her as pussible, 
for I think her” 

“Hush! my dear Delaward,” said his wife, gently 
“we must not prejudice others against her.” 

At this moment a letter was brought to Lord Dela- 
ward, who, having broken the seal, handed its enclosure 
to Lady Delaward, who exclaimed, “ A letter from dear 
Augusta !” 

She eagerly opened it; and I remarked that, as she 
perused it, her brow indicated that its contents gave her 
pain. This sentiment evidently increased as she con- 
tinued to read ; and, at length, she rose and quitted the 
room, as if overpowered by her feelings. 

Delaward hastily followed her, and left me, I candidly 
confess, experiencing fur the first time in my life, an in- 
satiable curiosity. Lady Annandale has, probably, in 
this letter, explained the source of the sadness in which 
I saw her plunged the three days previous to her mar- 
riage. How I should like to read it! It is strange, it 
is unaccountable, the deep interest I take in her. Had 
I beheld her all gaiety and smiles, I should, if I know 
myself, have merely thought of her as a beautiful girl, 
like one of those lovely creatures we see, admire, and 
forget. But her melancholy and apparent indifference 
towards Annandale, have invested her with a much 
deeper interest for me than her beauty, faultless as it is, 
could ever have excited. What can that letter have con- 
tained, to awaken such regret as was displayed in Lady 
Delaward’s looks and manner ? 

I must leave you ; a necessity, at which the length and 
dulness of this epistle will make you rejoice. 

Yours ever, 
Norrincuam. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI!. 


Here, I am, chére et belle amie, once more chez ma 
tante, who is even more ennuyeuse than ever, which is 
saying a great deal; and who preaches morality to me 
from morning until night. You should have seen your 
poor friend demurely seated, vis.d-vis to the patriarchal 
Lord and Lady Vernon, in their family coach, returning 
to the temple of ennui, as I style the mansion of madame 
ma tante ; listening to the oft-beginning, never-ending 
praises of their daughter, who, if they are to be credited, 
is a perfect paragon of perfection; while I know her to 
be nothing more nor less than a very pretty, capricious, 
spoiled child, wilful and froward in no ordinary degree. 
Perhaps it is this very knowledge that makes me feel 
attached to Augusta; for, paradoxical as it may appear, 
it is easier to pardon the faults than the virtues of our 
friends; because the first excite a self-complacency 
always agreeable; and the second, a sense of humilia- 
tion, which indisposes us towards the inflictor, 

After all, it is a very agreeable thing to have a doting 
old papa and mamma—doting in the double sense of the 
word—who look at all one’s thoughts, words and actions, 
through the bright medium of affection, and not through 
the dull one of reason, as my sapient aunt views mine. 
I really believe she considers me as nothing short of a 
very wicked person; for, the homilies with which she 
indulges me on every possible occasion, prove how greatly 


" she imagines me to stand in need of them. 


The Vernons, mari et femme, are gone to the modern 
Grandisons, us I call Lord and Lady Delaward; where 
they are to remain some time, to be consoled for the loss 
of their daughter. They had made up their minds, I 
fancy, to accompany Lady Annandale to town; but I 
advised Lord Annandale not to encourage this intention, 
unless he wished to be the subject of ridicule to all Lon- 
don, by importing this antediluvian couple-(in their old- 
fashioned coach, which resembles the ark of Noah) into 
the fashionable world, to shock universally, and be uni- 
versally shocked. I tried to enlighten my friend Augusta 
on this point; but she, who knows nothing of the man- 
ners of society, was indignant at even the supposition that 
her dear father and mother could ever be de trop any 
where; so I left her to indulge in her parental illusion, 
and directed my counsel to her lord, who is more tract- 
able. 


Lord Nottingham preceded the Vernons to Delaward , 


Park. I like not that man ; and, I fancy, there is an in- 
stinctive dislike between us. He is the beau ideal of an 
Englishman: proud, reserved, and dignified, with a de- 
gree of self-respect that precludes him from ever compro- 
mising himself; and with that scrupulous good breeding 
which deprives those who dislike him of the pleasure of 
attacking him. He is a man whom it is impossible to 
ridicule ; nay more, he imposes a certain respectful re- 
traint, even on his opponents, by his high bearing and 
polished manners. His mind seems to be very culti- 
vated, and his person and face are remarkably distin- 
gues; the highest praise, in my opinion, that can be 
accorded to male good looks. He is the sort of a person 
a faire fureur @ Paris, and to remain wholly unmoved 
by his success; and yet, “this most. potent, grave, and. 
reverend signior” is evidently captivated by the naive 


loveliness of a spoiled child of sixteen, having hardly . 


deigned to bestow a glance on the matured charms of 
your friend. I tricd him with all my witcheries,—let 
fly a shower of bon-mots reparties, and brilliant anec- 
dotes, that would have covered me with laurels in your 
recherche circle in the Rue St. Honoré; but they fell as 
unheeded as a display of fire works before an astronomer 
examining the debut of the last new comet. I then as- 
sailed him with piquant criticisins on all the modern 
French authors: talked of the vigorous power of Victor 
Hugo; the mysticism and sentimentality of Balzac; the 
passion and eloquence of George Sand; the maritime 
descriptions of Eugéne Sue; the comique of Paul de 
Kock ; and the hardiesse of Jules Janin. 
stead of being charmed, looked perfectly petrified ; and, 
without replying to me, turned to Augusta, and asked 
her, with a look of undissembled alarm, whether she had 
read those authors? A weight seemed taken off his 
mind when. she answered in the negative, and stated, 
that the only modern French books she was in the habit 
of perusing, were those of Chateaubriand, De Lamartine, 
and Casimir de la Vigne. 

“They are the writers that I also read,” said Lord 
Nottingham, “and the ones that I should place in the 
hands of a wife, or sister.” 

“ You surely cannot be so very English—-which, with 


The man, 


me, is a synonyme for prudish—as to object to a y 
lady’s perusal of the authors Ihave named?” asked J ; 
“authors, whose works contain the truest pictures of 
actual life ?” 

“There is much, very much, in actual life, Miss 
Montressor, of which I should wish a wife or sister of 
mine to remain in total ignorance. On this point ] am 
ready to exclaim with the poet, 


‘Give me a friend, within whose well-poised mind: 
Experience holds her seat. But let my bride 
Be innocent, as flowers, that fragrance shed, 
Yet know not they are sweet.’” 


“Oh! you,” I resumed, “ are one of those who would 
treat women as pretty puppets, formed for your play- 
things, and not admit us to a free communion of that 
knowledge of which you are so proud ?” 

“TI would debar your sex from no part of the know- 
ledge of*which ours ought to be proud; but I do not 
think, in proscribing the modern authors you have enu- 
merated, such a motive could be fairly attributed to me, 
I would have the reading of women confined to works of 
which the morality and purity might serve to strengthen 
their own; and I can no. more approve of gin their 
hands books that tend to make them acqtainted with all 
the vices that sully human nature, however well por- 
trayed, than I should approve their witnessing the scenes 
where such vices are commit as 2 useful philoso. 
phical lesson. Women, Miss Montressor, according to 
my opinion, should know no more of the crimes of homan 
nature than they do of the fearful maladies to which it 
is subject. You would not have our matrons study ana- 
tomy, or visit the hospitals, in order to see to what in- 
firmities flesh is heir ; it is enough for them to be aware 
that mortal beings are sometimes sorely smitten by loath- 
some diseases, without investigating, or studying them : 
80, it is sufficient for them to know, that vice and error 
exist, without analytically examining the symptoms, 
causes, and effects, so artistically displayed in the au- 
thors to whom you have referred.” 

“ You, probably, think we are only good, because we 
are what you would call innocent, and what I term ig- 
norant, Lord Nottingham ?” 


“ Happy and charming, F am sure you are, only while 


you are innocent,” he replied ; “ for a knowledge of evil, 
even though it guard from a participation in it, leaves a 
stain on the purity of the female mind, and a cloud on 


its brightness: for a high-souled woman, while abhorring — 


the crimes she discovers, where she thought all was fair, 
must pity while abhorring ; and deep pity dims happi- 
ness.” 
Augusta listened to him with an attention I never be- 
fore saw her pay to any one; her eyes were fixed-on his: 
expressive face, whieh, always handsome, was now™ 
lighted up with increased animation; and I marked her 


turn from him, to look at the man who-was, the next - 


day, to beeome her husband, with a glance in whieh nei- 
ther affection nor approbation was visible—to my eyes, 
at least. She was probably at that moment drawing a 
comparison between the two, not advantageous to the: 
latter. 

In this little diseussion, and during the pauses of Lord 
Nottingham, Lord Annandale defended my favourite’ 
authors with more zeal than ability; consequently, hie 
flimsy arguments rather injured than served my cause. 

“Surely, my dear Nottingham, you are unjustly se- 


vere 7—Bah ! men ami, you are too prudisl. What can 


be more droll, or more amusing, than some of the scenes 
in the works you have censured? I quite agree with: 
Miss Montressor in admiring them.—Well, you may say 
what you please; but be assured that you will find few 
people so cynical as not to be vastly amused by those 
writers.” 


I tried to get up an argument on the romantic and — 


classic schools for writing, and instituted eomparisons 
between the passionate and reflective works of our day, 


giving the preferenee to the former. But all my erudi- - 


tion was thrown away, at least on Lord Nottingham, for: 
he replied not to my tirade @ la De Staél; but Lord An+ 
nandale seemed duly impressed with the extent and va- 
riety of my savoir, and has, F can pereeive, formed a 
high notion of my powers. What #f this preex chevalier, 
Lord Nottingham, were to become enamoured of Lady 
Annandale, and if she were to bestow on him her vacant 


heart—for-vacant I know it is—and if I were to blow: — 


the incipient flame into a blaze. I see a whole romance, 
nay, two romances, comprised in these three little—igs, 
Should nothing more eligible, as the elderly ladies say, 
offer, I may effect a denotment to this pretty fiction, 
which may place the coronet of a countess on my brow, 
and a strawberry one on that of Augusta—no bad ex- 
change for her, I think, and not a very bad arrangement 
for myself. Ina few weeks I shall be in London, whence 
you shall be kept in au courant of all I-do, or intend to 
do. I hope notre comtesse will not, with her usual indis= 
cretion, show me up, by relating any of oar little pecea= 
dilloes at Vienna and Paris; but she is asad bevarde, 
and commits her friends nearly as much as she compro 
mises herself, by her imprudenee. Addio,cara Delphine? 
Wish success to your 4 
Carouing, 


LADY DELAWARD TO LADY ANNANDSLE. 


I will not dwell on the pain’ your letter has given me, 
my dearest Augusta, neither will I enter farther into the 
subject of the imprudence you have committed; retro- 
spection being now useless, except as a warning for the 
future, dearly paid for by the experience of the little hap- 
piness to be derived from a perseverance in wilfulness. 
Lord Annandale is now your husband, and I eannot 
think so ill of him as to believe that he would. have be- 
come so, had-he known your repugnance at the last to 
form the tie.- It is formed, and is indissoluble; and by 
this, your first and fatal error of judgment, you have 
placed yourself in a position to demand a never-ceasing 
prudence, and never-slumbering r¢lf-examination, to en- 
able you to fulfil the duties you have imposed on your- 
self. To a wife who loves her husband those duties 
become pleasures, because she knows that on their ful- 


filment depends his happiness ; as well as her own; but » 


to one who is so unfortunate as to marry without a sin- 
cere and devoted affection, they should be, if possible, 
more sacred, as their scrupulous discharge is the only 


atonement she can offer for withholding that love which 7 


is to sweeten the draught of life; and which every man 
has.a right to expect from her who voluntarily bestows 
on him her hund. Many have been the marriages with. 
out love that have been peaceful and respectable, if not 
happy. 


You, my dear Augusta, having committed @. 
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. @ffort untried to attach yourself to 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


serious fault, must redeem it by your virtue ; and prove, 
that not to be wise, is not to be unworthy. Leave no 
Annandale: 


gratitude for his attachment to you ought to excite Kind 


feelings ; and when to this is added the knowledge, that,’ 
had you not accepted his offered hand, he might have’ 


found many lovely and amiable women who would gladly 
have become his wife, and given him their affection, you 
surely.cannot act otherwise than as a kind, indulgent 
friend, who will make his home cheerful, and his name 
respected. You must seriously examine your opinions 
and sentiments with regard to him; for indifference or 
dislike are great magnifiers of the defects of those whom 
we view through their medium, and we are seldom just 
when we permit their intervention. If he is not all that 
you could desire, despair not of rendering him so; for 
much depends on the use you make of the influence you 
will naturally acquire over him. Lord Annandale has 
lived too much in the great world to have escaped the 
faults it engenders: its glare and artificial enjoyments 
may have, probably, blunted the fine edge of his feelings, 
and led him to descend to less wise, and less elevated 


‘views and pursuits. Let it be your task to lead him 
back to a tone of mind, and to more ra- 


tional occupations; and be it yours to reap a rich reward, 


~ im the consciousness of duties fulfilled, and of tranquillity, 


if not happiness, ee Remember tliat he bears a 
portion of the chain nds you together—a chain to 
-which he willingly submitted, because he belived that 
you would make his bondage light, in preferring him to 
all other men; a natural conclusion, knowing, as he 
does, that it was solely owing to your request that your 
parents yielded liim your hand. Virtue, generosity, 
pity, all call on you, my dearest friend, to respect his 
happiness, even though you may have sacrificed some 
portion of your own. You owe this fulfilment of your 
duty no less to your excellent father and mother than 


“to Lord Annandale. Think what would be their despair, 


if, having yielded their daughter so much sooner than 
parents in general are called on to relinquish their chil- 
dren, and to a husband chosen by her, and not by them, 
they discovered that she had imposed on their credulous 


affection, and left them, who so loved her, for one she | 
‘did not love. Spare them this blow, my dearest Augus- 


ta; and let your next letter bring better tidings to your 
M. Detawarp. 
‘THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MORDAUNT, ESQ. 
Delaward Park. 
Vhever thought so seriously, nor with such compla- 
cency, of marriage, my dear Mordaunt, as since I have 
been beneath this peaceful and happy roof, which seems 
fitted te be the very temple where Hymen ought to be 
worshiped. You know that Delaward was always my 
model of what a nobleman should be ; but, I assure you, 
I now took on him as the model of husbands—a part, 
few, even of the best men, perform with that just mix- 
tare of firmness, tenderness, dignity, and equanimity, 
which is essentially requisite, and which he possesses in 
an-eminent degree. I dislike those exhibitions of fond- 
ness that we so often witness during the first months of 
wedlock, in what are called love-mathes,—designated to 
me, by a French friend, as P'indecence legitime,—almost 
as much as the ill-bred carelessness which too often suc- 
ceeds them. The first is the most disagreeable of the 


- two, because it indicates a want of modesty and delicacy 


in the woman who permits such exhibitions, and a want 
of respect for her in the husband who makes them. 

A man should see in his wife, not an amorous puppet, 
with whom he whiles away his idle hours, but the part- 
ner, the helpmate, God has given him as the solace of 
his weary ones; the woman who is to be the mother of 
his children, the mistress of his home, and with whom he 
is to walk, hand in hand, through the painful journey of 
life, to that eternity where they hope not to be divided. 
Bat when I see, every season, the marriages that are 
formed, and the motives that lead to them, [ turn with 
Tepugnance from the contemplation. You remember that 
good-natured but weak man, Lord Allingham, who was 
iduced to propose to a girl he had met at every ball for 
six seasons before,—without bestowing a thought on her, 
except to remark that her tournure was gauche, and her 
feet clumsy,—because some interested people about him 
assured him she admired him. He marries—discovers 
that he has made indeed a sad mistake ; for he finds that 
her temper is irascible; that her manner is even more 
gauche than her tournure ; and her mind as blank as her 
countenance. Poor Allingham, but he is rightly pun- 
ished for his vanity. One of our acquaintances marries 
@ woman because half the men in town admire her ; and 
another is piqued into marrying one who has admired 
half the men in town, because, with a laudable ambition, 
he wished to rival them in her good graces. A thought 
beyond the gratification of the present fancy seldom en- 
ters into their heads; and, that fancy satisfied, they are 
left at leisure to discover the defects, moral and physical, 
that now are as visible to their scrutiny as they were pre- 
viously concealed. What follows! the poor woman, 
married through caprice, and neglected from the same 
Motive, is mortified, if not wounded; and seeks conso. 
lation in a round of dissipation, where she soon finds 
gome idle lounger who by his attentions soothes her 
wounded vanity, while inflicting an indelible stain on 
her reputation, if not on her virtue. How many such 
women might, in the hands of a sensible and honourable 
man, have become happy and estimable ! instead of serv- 
ing, as is but too frequently the case, 


. “To point a moral and adorn a tale,” 


in the circles in which they move. To trace effects to 


causes, all because they had been selected by some silly 
man as an object of selfish gratification, and deserted from 


} the same motive. There is a mutual respect visible in 


© all the conduct of Delaward and his wile, and a sustained 


tenderness which never for a moment degenerates into 


© that familiarity so disgusting in the menages of newly 


married people. And this noble, this dignified woman, is 


BE the friend of Lady Annandale: what might not that 


® lovely creature have become under the tuition of such a 


mentor! Delaward told me yesterday, that Lady Dela- 


S ward had received a very melancholy letter from her 


friend. 


“Poor Lady Annandale!” said he; “she deseryes a 
better fate; for, taough a good-natured and well-bred 
man, Annandale is quite incapacle of appreciating such 


Sm person as his wife, or of rendering her happy. Shé 
S staid with us some time, and I saw much to admire in 


her. All her fine qualities, and she has several, are na- 


tural to her ; and all her defects, and they are but few, 
are the effects of the excessive indulgence of Lord and 


| Lady Vernon, acting on a lively imagination and a quick 


temper. She had not been here three days before I saw 
.a visible improvement in her, for the example of Lady 
Delaward had the best effect: but she is so young, and 
so much influenced by Miss Montressor, who, entre-nous, 
is a very improper and dangerous friend for her, that I 
fear a season in London, with its contaminating follies, 
will undo all the good that has been instilled into her by 
Lady Delaward.” 

I questioned Delaward farther about Miss Montressor, 
and find that her aunt, a worthy and amiable woman, 
has been from early youth an intimate friend of Lady 
Vernon. “A sister, many years her junior, married im- 
pradently, and accompanied her husband abroad ; where, 
after twelve or fourteen years of continental dissipation, 
he was shot in a duel, and Mrs. Montressor and her 
daughter were left, with a scanty pittance, to subsist as 
best they could. The beauty and polished manners of 
the mother rendered her a-welcome guest at all the 


houses of fashionable resort; and being a weak-minded . 


woman, without any mental resources, she abandoned 
herself wholly to the pleasures of society, leaving her 
daughter to the care of a French femme de chambre, 
whose morals were as objectionable as her manners. 
Mademoiselle Annette was quite as fond of society as 
her mistress; and the consequence was, that the poor 


| child, left at home in her care, was initiated into all the 
| mysteries of high life below stairs, and sipped her cafe- 
: au-lait in the coterie of Mademoiselle Annette, consist- 


ing of half a dozen femmes de chambre, and as many 
couriers, or valets, who related the adventures of their 
respective masters and mistresses, past and present, with 
so much naiveté and graphic skill, as to make a deep 
impression on the mind of their unlucky little auditor. 

“The demoralising effect of such associates may be 
easily imagined; and, when some grossiérete in the lan- 
guage of her daughter shocked the refined ears of Mrs. 
Montressor, and led to her ascertaining where it had 
been acquired, she issued peremptory orders, that hence- 
forth her daughter was not to leave her saloon, nor Ma- 
demoiselle Annette to introduce any one into it, on pain 
of her displeasure. 

“This mandate was equally painful to the young lady 
and the femme de chambre, neither of whom liked solitude; 
but a mode was found of satisfying both, that was forthwith 
put in practice. Mademoiselle Annette was much ad- 
dicted to the reading of French novels; and by no means 


fastidious as to their morality. She suffered one of the ‘ 


most indelicate of these productions to fall into the hands 
of Miss Montressor, who devoured it with avidity ; and 
the artful femme de chambre, seeing the pleasure its pe- 
rusal imparted, proposed supplying the young lady with 
a volume every evening, provided she might go and spend 
that portion of her time with her usual companions: 
The proposal was joyfully accepted; the demoralising 
studies were continued ; and, before Caroline Montressor 
had completed her fifteenth year, she had attained a 
knowledge of the vices and crimes of society, portrayed 
in all the seductive guises of sophistry and passion, that 
could gloss their immorality, or throw a veil over their 


indecency. She saw, in every man who entered the sa- - 


lon of her supine mother, a hero for one of the romances 
in which she was impatient to enact a part; and was 
culpable in imagination, long ere she became so in 
reality. 

“Her mother formed a friendship with a Duchesse de 
Meronville, who had a daughter of the same age as Caro- 
line Montressor, and of similar disposition. The girls, 
like their mothers, became inseparable. The books that 
had achieved the corruption of Caroline’s mind were lent 
to her friend, who, in return, intrusted her with all the 
secrets of the pension she had lately left: the captivating 
power of the maitre de danse, who always pressed her 
feet, when placing them in the fourth position, the jolie 
tournure of the music-master, who retained her fingers 
always half a minute in his, when placing them scienti- 
fically on the keys of her piano; and les beaux yeux du 
maitre de dessin, who always retouched her drawings, 
but not so often as he found means to touch her hand, in 
spite of the Argus eyes of madame la gouvernante. 

“ Two young ladies, so impatient for adventures, were 
not long without encountering them. The Marquis de 
Villeroi, and his friend, le Chevalier de Carency, two 
fashionable young men, one a Parisian, the other a Swiss, 
making the tour of Italy, presented themselves at the 
hotel of the Duchesse de Meronville, whom they knew 
at Paris, and were, by her, introduced to Mrs. Mon- 
tressor. 

“In a morning visit, before that lady had left her dress- 
ing-room, the gentlemen surprised the young ladies, who 
acted the parts of heroines, according to the last novel they 
had perused, so skilfully, that the marquis and chevalier 
were interested, if not smitten. The demoiselles, observ- 


ing the impression they produced, intrusted the gentle. . 


men with the secret, that their cruel mothers kept them 


from all society, allowing them to converse with no one; | 
and hinted that, if any desire was felt ever again to see | 


the recluses, it must be early in the morning, when they 
were suffered, under the surveillance of a femme de 
chambre, to walk in the Cascina. 


The hint was not lost; . 


a douceur to the femme de chambre secured her services; | 


‘and the imprudent girls were permitted to walk in the | 


most retired part of the grounds with their cavaliers; nay, | 


to receive them at home in secret. 
“The Marquis de Villeroi, captivated with the pretty 


i 


face of Mademoiselle de Meronville, was still more en- | 
amoured of the large fortune he knew she would one day 


possess, and determined on securing her hand: while his 


friend, having ascertained that Miss Montressor's sole — 
wealth consisted in her beauty, directed to her only the | 


most dishonourable views; to which, ere long, she fell a 
victim. 

“The young ladies were equally compromised; and 
both expected the same atonement would be offered. 
‘This hope was only fulfilled on the part of the Marquis 


de Villeroi; for the day that saw him privately lead Ma- | 
demoiselle de Meronville to the altar, witnessed the im. 


promptu departure of the Chevalier de Carency from 
Florence, leaving Caroline Montressor a prey to all feel. 
ings save remorse; for that sentiment, hers, unfortunately, 
was not a spirit to feel. The Duchesse de Meronville 


pardoned a step in her daughter that was now irre. | 


vocable; and the Marquis and Marquise de Villeroi con- 
cealed the guilt of Caroline Montressor, and extended to. 
wards her a friendship the sole basis of which was pity. 
A letter, soon after received from the faithless lover, 


under cover to Villeroi, gave the finishing blow to every 
womanly and proper feeling in this unhappy girl; and 
from the hour of its receipt may be dated the commence- 
ment of her total demoralisation. He stated, that in lov- 
ing her, and seeking the gratification of that love, he but 
obeyed the dictates of nature and philosophy ; and he left 
her from a conviction that their meetings would be inter- 
rupted by the esclandre which the marriage of her friend 
would occasion, or their pleasure be destroyed by re- 
proaches, because he could not, or would not, like his 
friend, finish their charming episode of love, by a comedy 
larmoyante of marriage—a finale, which his poverty for- 
bade, and his principles opposed. 


“You are young and charming, ma belle,’ he wrote, 
‘and may command a rich marriage, which should be the 
end and aim of every portionless beauty. When you have 
accomplished this desideratum, I shall be one of the most 
humble of your slaves; but until then, let me, as a friend, 
recommend you to be pradent in your conduct. The in- 
terests of women and men are wholly opposed: that of 
the one is to get married ; and that of the other, to avoid 
it by every possible means; unless driven to the altar of 
Hymen by the goading scourge of grim poverty, that 
gaunt spectre, who has compelled more victims to the 
fatal step than love ever enticed to it. Be circumspect, 
then, ma chére petite; count on my discretion; and let us 
hope to meet in Paris at some future day, when you shall 
have imposed the galling chains of marriage on one of 
your rich and dull compatriots, and emancipated yourself 
from the thraldom of demoiselleship. Wealth gives every 
thing execpt youth, beauty, and health—these you pos- 
sess; and, if you play your part skilfully, the riches you 
may attain. Keep this object always in view; and learn 
to smile at the fade sentimentality and romance, that 
never fail to subjugate your sex to ours. Adieu, ma 
chére Caroline ; aimez toujours votre. Henri.’ 


“Caroline Montressor neither wept nor pined at this 
confirmation of the unworthiness of him for whom she 
had sacrificed her honour. The last French novel she 
had read, had displayed a heroine abandoned under simi- 
lar circumstances, ‘ who rose (as the writer stated) supe- 
rior to the blow aimed at her peace, and, ascending the 
pedestal appropriated to talent and wit, hurled around 
her the weapons of both; captivating, while wounding 
and mocking, the victims she made.’ 

“*Such will I be,’ said Caroline to herself; and, from 
this day, she devoted all her time, all her energies, to 
acquiring a proficiency in those accomplishments most 
likely to aid her views. She was permitted by her fool- 
ish mother to accompany the Villerois to Vienna, while 
she established herself as a resident in the Hotel de Me- 
ronville at Paris, with her duchesse, who offered her a 
home during the absence of the young people. At Vienna 
the beauty and talents of Miss Montressor attracted gene- 
ral attention; and more than one of her admirers would 
have become suitors for her hand, had they not been 
alarmed from a step so irrevocable by an imprudent inti- 
macy which she formed with the Comtesse Hohenlinden, 
whose conduct furnished the common topic of scandalous 
animadversion in every circle. 

“The young Duc de R., at that period the cynosure 
of the neighbouring eyes at Vienna, soon became fasci- 
nated with the English beauty; and the comtesse, whose 
sympathy for the flames of others was in proportion to 
the indulgence of her own, lost no opportunity of afford- 
ing him interviews with her friend. But Caroline, who, 
in adoption of De Carency’s counsel, never lost sight of 
the prospect of a rich marriage, conscious that a liaison 
with the royal duc would lead to no such termination, 
maintained her prudence; and established for herself, in 
his eyes and those of the comtesse, a reputation for vir- 
tue such as they, at least, had rarely encountered. The 
good emperor lavished presents on the meritorious young 
woman who could resist his captivating grandson; and 
Caroline Montressor became the fashionable belle of the 
court circle. Her intimacy with the Comtesse of Hohen- 
linden opened to her a new page in the history of human 
life. She saw in her a woman of high rank and great 
fortune, almost wholly regardlesss, not only of virtue, 
but of its appearance, living only for the gratification of 
her passions; and so volatile and capricious, that the en- 
gouement of yesterday gave place to the one of to-day: 
and this woman, braving public opinion and outraging 
delicacy, was fétée by all. No one doubted her culpability, 
and some censured, but all received her. Such an ex- 
ample fixed Caroline Montressor for ever in her false and 
pernicious principles; and the hommage she saw offered 
to her guilty friend finally overthrew in her mind all the 
barriers that separated the good from the vicious. 

“ The works of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot, were 
eagerly perused by this young female philosopher; who 
found herself, at seventeen, a willing belicver in their 
sophistries, and ready to do aught that could facilitate 
her course in the ambitious path she had entered. She 
became the confidante of the comtesse, who had now 
formed an attachment to the Marquis de Villeroi; and 
was, nearly at the same time, intrusted with a love affair 
of his young wife. Neither shocked nor disgusted at 
these disclosures, she encouraged both in their reprehen- 
sible concuct, because it rendered her necessary to them; 
and sank herself still lower, by this foul participation in 
their guilt. 

“ Returned to France, she continued to reside with the 
Villerois, over both of whom she had acquired an ascert- 
dency that gave rise to a thousand evil reports. These 
reports were so generally circulated and believed at Paris, 
that they precluded the chance of her forming a mar- 
riage at all suitable to her views; and when, several years 
afterwards, on the death of her mother, her aunt, who 
came to Paris to offer: her protection to her niece, saw 
the supremacy she exercised in the establishment of the 
Villerois, and heard the reports in question, she gave her 
the alternative of returning at once tu England, or of 
being altogether abandoned by her sole relative. 

“The wish of forming a good marriage in England, 
that Eldorado of rich husbands, induced her to accept her 
aont’s protection, much to the dissatisfaction of the Vil- 
lerois, who found her presence and lively conversation an 
agreeable relief to the dulness of their occasional téte.d- 
tétes, while she was ever a useful assistant to their plans 
of mutual deception. She left them, promising to return, 
if she failed ia accomplishing her views. Subsequently, 
finding her aunt’s residence, where she had been a con- 
siderable time fixed, most uncongenial to her tastes, she 
contrived to render herself so agreeable to Lady Annan- 
dale that she has been a frequent guest at Lord Vernon’s ; 


and, I doubt not, has influenced his daughter in forming 
this marriage. ‘ 

“All that I have told you, I had from Lord Warren. 
borough, who heard it from the Chevalier de Carency 
himself at Turin, a short time after, when that dissolute 
man told it as an amusing example of his triumphs over 
female virtue: and I have communicated it to you in the 
belief that, having met Miss Montressor, the romance in 
which she has played so discreditable a réle may amuse 
you. Judge, then, how Lady Delaward and I tremble 
for her poor young friend being beneath the same roof, 
and exposed to the contaminating example of such a per. 
son. Already has my wife endeavoured to warn Lady 
Annandale of the unworthiness of Miss Montressor, 
although, until yesterday, I never disclosed its extent to 
her. She considers, and I agree with the opinion, that it 
is her duty to lay the fact before her friend, and will 
write to her immediately on. the subject.” 

Here ended Delaward’s tale to me, and here must end 
my voluminous epistle to you. Is it not worthy of a 
French novel? Poor Lady Annandale! into what hands 
has she fallen. 

Ever yours, 
Norrineuam. 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 
DELAWARD. 
Grosvenor Square, April. 
Your letter really alarmed me, my dear Mary; and I 
have asked myself, more than once, what mine could 
have contained to have called forth such anxiety, not 


about my feelings (and they most require it), but my. 


conduct, which, I trust, will ever be blameless. I do not, 
and feel I never can, love Lord Annandale; but does 
this fact indicate that I shall be an unkind or an unfaith. 
ful wife? I trust not. If you knew him, you would 
entertain no fears for his happiness, whatever you might 
for mine. As long as he sees me well-looking, well- 
dressed, and well-received, he will be satisfied: a clouded 
brow, a paler cheek, or a stifled sigh, are not things to 
alarm him, or even to be remarked. He thinks there are 
only two species of women, the romantic, who are the 
young, and who, knowing nothing of real life, indulge 
in the illusions of imagination, sigh for an ideal happi- 
ness, and shrink from the positive one within their reach ; 
and the unromantic, who are not the very young, and, 
having lost all the illusions of life, are content with the 
homely and unimagiuative enjoyments it ean bestow. 

He cgpeludes that I shall arrive at this last state in 


due time; and, en attendant, thinks that it is not unbe- . 


coming to sce a very young woman pale and pensive. 
He does not know that, before youth has learned to dis- 
criminate, the heact sometimes beeomes suddenly ma- 
tured, and supplies the fatal knowledge whieh is usually 
the growth of experience. It seems to me as if I had 
jumped from ehildhood to matarity at one step ; but that 
step has been over a precipice, in which my happiness 
has been engulfed. It is not, it surely cannot be, a spi- 
rit of envy that aetuates me; but ever sinee I have seen 
your home, and witnessed how you ase loved, my very 
soul has pined and ached with a eonseiousness of the 
want of a similar blessing. Were I 80 loved, and by one 
I could respect, I think I could be happy, even though E 
felt not that fond, that lively tenderness, which I have 
seen sparkle in your eyes,and tremble on your lips, whem 
your husband has approached. It is a sad thing to look 
at happiness only through another's eyes. It seems to 
me as if the being loved, cherished, and respected, by a 
good and honourable man, would be sufficient for happi- 
ness = one who mingled you with all his thoughts of thie: 
world, and all his hopes of the next; whw left you with 
regret, and returned with delight; te whom you could 
reveal every sentiment, every fecling, as to a seeond self = 
one whose experienee was to be your guide, and whose 
firmness your pretection. You and Lord Delaward give 
me the idea of two rational beings, united. tu divide the 
cares and share the blessings of life; while Lord Anan- 
dale and I remind me of two persons forming a party 
of pleasure, into which as mueh amusement as possible 
is to be crowded, and who have no other ties, or aim, or 
end. 

The evening we came to town, he proposed taking me 
to the opera:. E declined, because J was fatigued, and 
wished to. pass the first evening of my sejour in a house- 
of my own, quietly at home. I explained. these feelings 
he assented, and left the room—to see to the comfort 
of my establishment in my own apartment, as I con- 
cluded :: but no such thing.. After an hour’s absence he 
returned, dressed for the evening, wondered that I had 
not erdered tea, and said he was going fer an hour to 
the epera, and then te the club; saying which, he kissed 
my hand,.and hurried off, leaving me no less surprised 
than mortified at being thus deserted. Does not this first 
triste evening in my new abode seem ominous? I wilk 
endeavour not to entertain the apprehension. 

Over the chimney-pieee in the library in which I was 
seated, L observed the portrait of a lady, so beautiful, yet 
with such a melancholy eountenance, that it increased 
the sadness I already endured. [I felt sure it must be 
that of his wife—of her who was my predecessor here. 
He had not once Iooked at it on entering. How heartless °. 
This portrait reminded me that he was a father ; and its 
sweet, mournful expression occasioned me to experience 
a deep interest with regard to her child. 

“She, too,” thought I, “ has been here neglected, and,, 
like me, abandoned to solitude. She, perhaps, loved him, 
and wept in agony the neglect that pains me so little: 
she was, therefore,more wretched.” And again I looked 
at that beautiful face, the eyes of which seemed te return 
my glance with mild pensiveness. ‘There are some hearts: 
ia whieh the germ of melancholy is implanted even from 
their earliest youth, and maturity only strengthens it. 
On such persone, the inevitable ills of life fall with a 
weight that, if it crush them not wholly, leaves them 
eternally bruised in spirit. Such a spirit was hers on 
whose resemblance I gazed with an interest that no por- 
trait ever before excited in me. Every thing in that pale 
lovely face announces it. Yes; E wilt be kind to her 
child; that sweet, appealing look pleads not in vain. 

I experienee a strange feeling in this house, as though 
I were an intruder; whichever way I turn, I see around 
me all the indication that I have taken another's place. 
The house was fitted up to receive Lady Annandale as a 
bride; her cipher, intermingled with flowers and gold 
arabesques, ornaments all the furniture in the apartments: 
appropriated to me, the gloss searcely off them; and she 
—in her grave, and I—in her place. And yet the separa- 
tion caused by death appears to me less terrible than the 
moral divorce of two hearts that ought to love, but can- 
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-_WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


— 

not sympathise. She on whose portrait I gaze is not 
more separated from him than I am. An inseparable 
barrier, that of indifference, divides us, but he heeds it 
not: the heart is a possession’ he seeks not to acquire. 
There is a picture of her in every room. He must have 
loved, or have fancied that he loved, her: yet now he 
seems to think of her no more than if she had never ex- 
isted, while J can think of nothing else. How can we 
forget those dear to us, and lost? Methinks that, 


From out the grave of every friend we loved 
Springs up a flower (as fabulists relate, 

Arose from the red stream of Ajax’s wound ;) 
Memory ’tis named ; and, watered by our tears, 
It lives and grows, until its fibres strike 

Into the heart, nor leave it until death. 

No; I was mistaken when I said he must have loved 
her. There is an indelicacy and insensibility in this 
parade of all the memorials of his first wife, that prove 
he could never have loved either of us. If I loved him, I 
could not bear all these mementos of another ; and, even 
as it is, when he stoops to kiss my brow, | find myself 
unconsciously looking at her picture, as if I expected it 
would betray some symptoms of dissatisfaction. When 
he returned home, which was not until four o’clock in the 
morning, he hardly apologised, either for the length of 
his absence, or the unseasonableness of his return. 

He was, as he always is, in high spirits; (how I dislike 
a person that is always in high spirits!) seemed elated 
by his encounter with his different friends, and talked of 
the parties he had arranged for me; an endless succession, 
it would appear, of dinners, balls, and soirees. I asked, 

was his‘child? and he said,—“ Oh, by the by, I 
Yan poor little St. Aubyn. He is at Richmond, 
fe has been ailing—cutting his teeth, or afflicted by 
some other of the endless maladies to which children are 
subject.” 

And this man is a father! I will go to Richmond to- 
morrow, and see this poor child, who shall not, while I 
live, want a mother. I already love, because I pity it; 
and shall derive from it more pleasure than from ail the 
gaicties which its parent has promised to obtain for me. 
4 Ever your affectionate 

Avausta. 


HE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 
ANNANDALE. 

Indeed you are to blame, dear Augusta, in thus giving 
way to depression, and expecting from Lord Annandale 
a sensibility that few men ever retained after twenty-five ; 
and none, even to that period, who have made society and 
its artificial enjoyments the principal object of life. There 
has been no deception on his part; he showed himself, 
from the beginning, in his trae colours; one of those who 
like, and are liked by, the world, as they style that small 
» portion of it which is comprised in the fashionable circle 
of the metropolis. The succés de société is the utmost 
extent of his ambition ; he had acquired it himself, at the 
, expense of the more solid and sterling qualities, which a 

contact with the world is so calculated to injure, if not 
destroy; and he now, doubtless, wishes to secure it for 
you. He captivated your youthful mind by his descrip. 
tions of that society in which you are now called to 
enact a part; and you are unreasonable in expecting that 
he will abandon the habits which he has indulged for 
) years, ignorant, as he probably is, that you disapprove of 
them. 


_ A romantic mind, to sympathise with yours, you must 
not expect to find in Lord Annandale; but a kind, good- 
tempered, and cheerful companion, you may calculate 
pon, and must be content with. This is more than falls 
to the lot of all; for remember that happiness consists, 
not in having much, but in being content with little. 
Greatly as I contemn artifice, there is sometimes a neces. 
sity of adopting it in married life. I refer to, perhaps, 
the only occasion where it is innocent, which is, that of 
not appearing conscious of a husband’s faults. As long 
as he believes they are not discovered, his vanity, if no 
better feeling influence him, will induce his studious 
concealment of them, which is the first step towards their 


‘| amendment: but, when once he knows they are exposed, 


he becomes reckless and callous. 
Heaven forbid, my dear Augusta, that I should have 


any doubts of your conduct being always what it ought 
to be; what I dread in you is a disregard of appearance 


| —a neglect of the shadow of goodness, while you are 
| satisfied with possessing the substance. This is what is 


most to be dreaded, for all very young women, too early 
thrown into the vortex of the artificial stream of fashion 
in which so many reputations, if not virtues, have been 
engulfed. Invaluable as is the honour of a woman, be 
assured the possession cannot console her for the loss of 
its reputation,—a loss to which her own heedless inex- 
perience, or levity, continually conduces, and which 


leaves her, through the remainder of her life, a target for 
the arrows of the censorious. 

I learn, with regret, that Miss Montressor is to take 
up her abode with you this season. Beware of following 
her counsel, or letting her introduce into your home cir- 
cle any of the persons with whom she associated while 
on the continent; of many of whom report speaks most 
injuriously. You know how I dread giving credence to, 
or repeating scandal, but I cannot reconcile it with my 
sense of duty towards you, to conceal the real character 
of this unworthy person, whom I sincerely wish you had 
never known, as she is the last woman I should wish to 
see installed beneath your roof.* Let no human being 
know that your husband is not an object of your strongest 
attachment ; for, that once known, you will become an 
object of speculation and distrust to those who, judging 
of all women by a few of the worst specimens of the sex, 
conclude, that she who loves not her husband, either 
loves, or is ready to love, some one else. 

Avoid intimacies, either male or female, except with 
Persons whose reputations are calculated to add lustre to 
yours, for much evil is often occasioned by a contrary 
onduct. All the faults attributed to a woman in society 
are supposed to be known, and shared, by the females of 
the clique in which she lives, and if they have ever been 
suspected of indiscretion, she shares in the censure. The 
habitués of a house give the colour to the reputation of 
its mistress. The men are invariably supposed, by the 
g00d-natured world, to be more than mere acquaintances ; 
and the women, confidantes. It is by such imprudent 
habits of familiarity that many a woman has lost her re- 

tation, while her virtue has remained unimpaired. 

Your excellent parents are well, and as cheerful as 


* Here follows a statement similar to the one made by 
ord Delaward to Lord Nottingham, which, to avoid re- 
petition, we have suppressed. 


our united aftention can make them; but they pine for 
you, and intend soon joining you in London. Lord Not- 
tingham leaves us to-morrow ;. he is a very agreeable 
companion, possesses a highly cultivated mind, and great 
warmth of heart. He is one of the few with whom I 
would consent to share my husband's friendship. His 
attention to your father and mother has been unremit- 
ting; and they have formed 2 strong attachment to him. 

Write to me often, dearest Augusta; tell all you think 
and feel, to one who, if she sometimes chides you like an 
elder sister, always feels the love of one. 

M. Detawarp. 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 
DELAWARD. 

- Dearest Mary,—I kept my resolution; and, in defi- 
ance of Lord Annandale’s representations of the unrea- 
sonableness of the measure, I proceeded to Richmond, 
the day after my arrival in London. My perseverance 
in this scheme at first discomposed him, for he had, as he 
asserted, made engagements for me; but at length he 
yielded, and, to my dismay, said something about his 
considering my impatience to see his child.as a flattering 
proof of my affection for its father. I blushed, from 
consciousness of how unmerited was this eulogium, for 
so he evidently meant it to be ; and, as a reward for my 
supposed tenderness, he offered to accompany me to 
Richmond, as if it were a sacrifice on his part, having, 
as he declared, a thousand things to do. 

On arriving at a little damp-looking cottage, over- 
grown with ivy, situated in a rural lane at Richmond, 
we found the nurse absent; and the poor child I came to 
see, consigned to an untidy slip-shod girl of fifteen, who 
was endeavouring to pacify it, by jingling a bunch of 
keys, and singing, or rather screaming a tune. The 
nurse, she said, had gone out with a friend, only five 
minutes before. 

“No! she be gone out ever so long ago,” exclaimed 
a dirty child, of about six years old, who was torturing 
an unfortunate kitten ;“* mammy went ever so long ago, 
with that cross man who eats half our dinner.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Bessy,” ejaculated the elder, “ and 
don’t speak till you’re spoken to; an advice that ap- 
peared by no means to gratify her to whom it was 
addressed. 

Never had I beheld any thing offering such a disgust- 
ing picture of uncleanliness and discomfort as this abode ; 
and its inhabitants were in perfect keeping with it. 

The poor dear little boy was attired in a low-priced 
cotton dress, positively dirty; with a soiled and tattered 
lace cap, the remnant of former elegance, on his head; 
the face, pale and rigid, indicating that incipient disease 
had already assailed him; and his cries, or rather moans, 
were most painful to hear. 

Lord Annandale was shocked. 

“ This is very dreadful!” said he; “ would you believe 
it, Augusta, I thought, until we came here, that this poor 
little fellow was in a most comfortable residence, which 
this was described to me to be; and for which, my 
steward told me, a large rent was paid. And see how 
the poor little wretched boy is clad—positively like a 
beggar’s child ; notwithstanding this abominable nurse 
sends such bills for his wardrobe !” 

I ordered some water to be made warm, and enquired 
for clean clothes, to dress the child. 

“They be mostly all at the wash,” replied the elder 
girl, opening a drawer from which she drew forth two 
nearly worn-out frocks and caps. 

“No, they ben’t at the wash,” said the incorrigible 
younger girl; “mammy took ’em all with her to Lon’on 
to sell; the cross man made her.” 

“It’s no such a thing!” exclaimed the elder, looking 
much embarrassed; “ they ’re all at the wash.” 

I took the poor and much neglected child, and, having 
performed the necessary and long disused ablutions, 
dressed it as well as I could, this being my first attempt 
at any operation of the kind. Then, having sent one of 
the footmen for some Naples biscuits and milk, I suc- 
ceeded in making a little panada, which the poor little 
fellow eagerly devoured. Wrapt in my shawl, and sleep- 
ing nearly all the time on my bosom, I brought the dear 
infant to London; and, when he opened his eyes, I was 
repaid, amply repaid, by a smile, and the quiescence 
with which I was permitted to kiss its pale mouth. 

Lord Annandale, although shocked at the scene we 
had witnessed, appeared to forget his own share in the 
culpable neglect of his child, in the anger he betraycd 
against its wicked nurse. He fancied, that in allowing 
an unlimited sum for the support of his offspring, he 
was doing all that was required ; never recollecting, that 
his profuseness encouraged the cupidity of the designing 
impostor to whom he confided it ; and who, charging for 
luxuries the child never had, denied it the common com- 
forts necessary for its preservation. 

“You are very good to that poor little animal,” said 
Lord Annandale, (how the word grated on my ears!) 
“but pray don’t kiss it until it is purified from the dis- 
gusting atmosphere it has so lately left.” 

“I feel no disgust towards the dear infant,” answered 
I, coldly. 

“Ay, that may be, but I do; and I don’t wish to 
fancy your red lips and fair cheeks associated in any 
way with the impurities from which we snatched him.” 

I cannot tell you, Mary, how the gross selfishness of 
this speech shocked me. 

I have had the nursery rendered as comfortable as 
possible ; have secured a steady, respectable woman as 
nurse, and bought a wardrobe for my little protégé. Al- 
ready he begins to look quite a different being ; and the 
doctor I have consulted for him says, the delicacy of his 
health arose only from neglect. How dreadful a subject 
for reflection! and yet, his father seems unconscious of 
his most culpable share in what might, and, as the 
doctor says, would, have occasioned his child’s death. 

The dear little fellow knows me perfectly, evinces his 
joy when he sees me, by cooing, and holding out his 
tiny hands; and nestles his head in my bosom when 
they want to remove him from me. J can now look 
with less sadness on his dead mother’s portrait ; and I 
could almost fancy it also looked less sad. It is soothing 
to have something to love, sume creature that depends on 
one for its happiness. This helpless innocent almost re- 
conciles me to a destiny that will henceforth serve to 
render his less forlorn, and even a reflected happiness is’ 
not to be undervalued. I have been spoiled at home— 
home! dear and sacred name; how many fond associa- 
tions does it recall! Not only did I form the source 
whence all the felicity of my dear father and mother. 


flowed, but they, every hour, every moment, made me 


sensible of this gratifying fact. Here I am _ lost, ‘con- 
founded with the crowd, hardly sensible of my own 
identity, now that it seems so little essential to the en- 
joyment of those around me. Lord Annandale’s habits 
and ‘pursuits have all teen so long formed, and without 
reference to me, that I seem in no degree necessary to 
the routine of his pleasures. Political and social avoca- 
tions fill up so much of his time, as to leave little of it 
for domestic enjoyments, had he a taste for such, which 
I know is not the case. The feverish existence, so gene- 
rally pursued here, is destructive to happiness. Married 
people are rendered so wholly independent of each other 
for society and companionship, that it is not to be won- 
dered at, if they often forget the ties which bind, without 
attaching them. A man of fashion, I really believe, 
‘marries merely because a well-born and well-bred wo- 
man is considered a necessary appendage to his esta- 
blishment, to do the honours of his house, and assist him 
in adding to its splendour. But a belief that his happi- 
ness depends on her, no more enters into his head than 
if she stood in no near and dear relation to him. She is 
not the confidante of his secret thoughts, the soother of 
his troubles, or the sweetener of his hearth. No! she is 
an eligible person to share his dignities, and help to sus- 
tain them. She wears his family jewels, sits at the head 
of his table, gives him an heir to his honours, is polite 
_ and courteous to him and his friends,—and he is satis- 
fied. Whether she is, or is not, he never pauses to en- 
quire. Nay, more, he would treat any indication of 
discontent as proof of a very unreasonable exigeance. 
What does she, what can she require? Has she not a 
brilliant position? This is the first essential in the cata- 
logue of necessaries for happiness, in the estimation of 
the world in general, and of the male part of it in parti- 
cular. Yet who, with a sensitive heart or elevated mind, 
ever attained felicity in it, unaided by the domestic af- 
fections? As well might it be supposed, that because a 
woman is sparkling in diamonds of an inestimable price 
she is happy. The brilliant position, like the glitter of 
diamonds, is only seen by others ; the owner beholds not 
the lustre, though she is conscious of the weight. Has 
she not wealth to furnish every object that taste’ or 
fancy can desire, or luxury suggest? True; but did 
wealth ever yet yield happiness, unless he with whom it 
is shared gave zest to its enjoyment? As well offer 


gold instead of bread to a starving wretch in a eee 


as imagine that riches can satisfy a heart pining for 

fection and sympathy. If I know myself, I think that, 
had I found my husband’s happiness depended at all on 
me, I should have silenced the murmurs of my own 


heart to administer peace to his; but as it is—yet will I- 


not despair, yes, I will cling to this new, this helpless 
object, that has none else but me to protect or cherish 
him, and‘ endeavour to forget, in his welfare, the selfish 
regrets of a disappointed spirit. How happy are you, 
dearest Mary, in having found a partner for life whose 
purest source of enjoyment you constitute, and to whom 
your perpetual presence and soothing attentions are too 
necessary not to render even a temporary deprivation of 
them felt as a misfortune difficult to be borne, and their 
restoration impatiently desired ! 

Alas! I fear 1 must pray not to become your envious, 
instead of being, as now, your affectionate friend, 

Avuausta ANNANDALE. 
MISS MONTRESSUR TO THE MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

Me voici, ehére amie, in London, that imagined El- 
dorado of spinsters; where rieh bachelors float on the 
surface of society, as fish do in rivers, to be caught by 
those who know how to lure them. But, though they 
frequently rise to the bait, and nibble sometimes, yet are 
they rarely hooked. Whether their escape proceeds 
from their wariness, or the unskilfulness of the angler, I 


have not yet had time to ascertain; but I mean to make - 


the experiment, and you shall hear the result. I more 
than once feared, that, after all, I should not come here; 
madame ma tante had so many scruples to be vanquished, 
and was so little disposed to yield any of.them to my 
reasoning powers, of which, entre nous, she appears to 
entertain no very exalted opinion. I console myself for 
her humiliating depreciation of me, by the recollection 
that, in proportion to the obtuseness of the mind acted 
upon, is the want of perception of the ability of the 
agency brought to bear against it. It is thus that our 
vanity offers a salve to the wounds inflicted on it. My 
aunt thought, forsooth, that Lady Annandale was too 
young to be a prudent chaperon for me. I ventured to 
suggest that I was old enough to be a prudent chaperon 
for her. This retort only produced a portentous shake 
of the head, und a,—* I fear, Caroline, you have adopted 
habits and sentiments on the continent totally at variance 
with our English notions of propriety ; notions that ren- 
der you a very unfit friend for one who ought to be 
wholly, purely English.” 

“ But, ma chére tanle ” 

“Call me aunt, in good plain English, Caroline; for 
your French aunts seem to me to be very like comedy 
aunts, only brought on the stage to be duped or ridiculed, 
or both.” 

“Well, my dear aunt, in sober, sad English, why 
should you suppose that the feelings and notions on the 
continent are at variance with those of England?” 

“ Because I have seen and heard of conduct in fo- 
reigners that I consider most objectionable; yet which, 
amongst them, excited no censure.” 

“That is to say, aunt, you heard no ill-natured ani- 
madversions on it. The tale was not whispered in every 
society, with all the exaggerations that malice can lend, 
until nearly the whole story was changed, as would have 
been the case in England.” 

“Caroline, your depreciation of your own country 
is neither honourable to your judgment nor to your pa- 
triotism.” 

“And have you seen or heard of no conduct in 
English people that you considered most reprehensible ?” 

“ Examples of such may exist, I grant; but they never 
fail to excite universal censure.” 

“Granted, my dear aunt; for the English are a very 
censorious nation. They love scandal as people do snuff: 
it excites them: but, when they have winked away, and 
whispered, and read away, in the scandal-vending papers, 
the reputations of half, if not all, their friends, do they © 
break off from them, and leave them alune, not in their 
glory, but in their notoriety? No such thing. They 
discover that poor Lady C had a very foolish hus- 
band, who never looked sufficiently strictly after her ; 
and, therefore, she was more to be pitied than blamed fog. 
that disagreeable affair : this same Lady C——— having 
a generous, confiding husband, who, believing in her 


_ protestations of affection for him, never dreamed of her: 

liking another, until her guilt was universally known, 
He is generally censured : ‘ he ought to have suspected,’. 
—he must have known,’—‘ he was greatly to blame,’ 
say all the world. And for what? that he loved and 
trusted his wife. Then Lady D » how deplorable 
her fate! With such a jealous, suspicious husband, was 


sad scrape? Lord D——— was wholly in fault. If 


put up with the consequences. Lord D——-— is uni- 
versally censured because he did look after his wife, yet 
could not save her; and this is the justice of society. 
Lady E——-—, whose bad conduct admits of no doubt, 
is found to be a most injured woman, because her hus-— 
band is suspected of having liked Lady F. ; as if 
an error in the husband's condut could excuse that of the 
wife! The English can no more dispense with the 
scandalous papers on the Sabbath, than they can with 
going to church. One is, perhaps, considered a fit pre- 


> paration for the other; for, as we are commanded to 


pray for all sinners, it is as well to know them, and 
their whereabout, en detail.” 

“ Caroline, Caroline, this is a very improper mode 
talking.” 

“ A very improper mode of acting, I think you ought 
to say, my dear aant. Now, on the continent, there are 
no scandalous papers; no trials in the courts of law, to 
offer a bonus to the malice of discharged domestics, or to 
enable husbands to put into their purses the valuation 
affixed to the honour of their wives. Scandal is not there 
considered a necessary stimulant to the daily food, and 
almost as indispensable; the consequence of which is, 
that if there exists as much immorality on the conti- 
nent, the proofs of it, with all the disgusting details, are 
not obtruded, to shock the old, and corrupt the young. 
And this, surely, is an advantage gained.” 

“I deny it, Caroline. As well might you assert, that, 
if a contagious disease is making its ravages unseen and 
unsuspected, it is less dangerous to a community, than 
when it is made known, and people are warned to 
avoid it.” 

“Then you, aunt, approve the trials to which I refer?” 

“I must always, on general principles, approve a sa- 
lutary severity, while I deplore its necessity. an in- 
curable gangrene attack a limb, I should advise its 
amputation: on the same system I should counsel a 


that I sanctioned in the physical one.” 

“Then you approve the odious exposures of conjugal 
infidelity ?” 

“ The trials that.too frequently occur in England, and 
on which you, Caroline, have commented with a degree 


have lived long out of this country, have one great moral 
- effect which those who take a superficial view of the 
subject ma look. I refer to the publicity and re- 
volting de’ t accompany them; which are so ap- 
palling, that it is easy to believe, that the terror they 
inspire may have served to deter many a woman from 
conduct that might lead to such a result. A sense of 
shame is so inherent in the female heart, in which Pro- 
vidence, for its own wise purposes, has implanted it, 


combat and overcome a passion that might have tri- 
umphed over virtue.. You may remember it is recorded 


and numbers were every day committed, the only ef- 
fectual mode found for arresting them, was by the enact- 


guilty of this fearful crime were to be publicly exposed. 
The sense of modesty and shame, stronger than the fear 
of death in woman’s heart, stopped the mania. Are not 
the trials you alluded to, Caroline, a more shocking ex- 


salutary preventive of crime ?”” 

“ But do you not think, aunt, that a husband ought 
to show some lIenity to his wife, though she may have 
erred 2?” 

“ Why, surely, you could not expeet a man of honour 
to sit tamely down with a wife who had violated hers? 
By so doing, he would become the tacit sanctioner of her 
guilt, and permit her pernicious example to sully the 
morals of his children.” 


some details, serve to preserve their morals, aunt 7” 

“Guilt punished is always less dangerous, as an ex- 
ample, than guilt tolerated.” 

“ Casuists might pronounce otherwise, aunt.” 

“T am no casuist, and wish you were less of one. But 
I repeat, that you have imbibed most erroneous opinions 
—all that you have now been stating is so wholly in con- 
tradiction to English feelings and notions, that I must 
again assert, that EF consider you a very ineligible com- 
panion for so young and inexperienced a person as Lady 
Annandale.” 

I give you this stupid dialogue between my aunt and 
me, that you may enter into some of the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the English ; one of which is, to believe’ 
themselves the most moral people in the world, while 
society teems with scandalous aneedotes, whieh, if only 
a quarter of them are true, would prove some portion of 
the upper classes to be the least moral in the workt. Mr, 
So-and-so is openly talked of as being the lover of Lady 
So-and-so, and invited wherever she visits. Many mo- 
thers would not hesitate to let her chaperon their daugh- 
ters, and, if spoken to on the subject, wauld auswer,— 
“ Oh, yes, it is perfectly true; people do say very shock- 
ing things about poor Lady So-and-so; but every body 
receives her, and she gives auch pleasant parties, and. is 
such a nice person.” y ; 

My dear compatriots are content to display their pre- 
tensions to morality, by censuring all who depart from 
its rules, rather than by an adherence to those rules 
themselves. And, having censured, they, like good mo. 
thers, receive back to their bosoms the children they 
have whipped, but not amended. Enough, however, of 
the English, en masse, for the present. %s 

Now, for my friend Lady Annandale, who is the 
strangest person imaginable. Only fancy, she has taken 
it into her eccentric little head to conceive quite a pas- 
sion for a pale sickly child of her husband’s, eighteen 
months old; and as disagreeable as all children are at 
that age. Le mari, pauvre homme, seems quite flattered, 
though not a little embété, by this caprice of his wife’s; 
which, with the usual vanity peculiar to his sex, he at- 
tributes to her affection for him. She spends whole 
hours playing with and caressing this unhealthy lite 


thing, and never seems so happy as when in its company. 


it to be wondered at that thé poor dear soul fell into that. 


men will be so jealous, suspicious and severe, they must_ 


similar treatment of those members of the moral body, 


of freedom and flippancy habitual only to women who — 


that it often operates in enabling women successfully to. 


ment of a law, decreeing, that the persons of all women ~ 


posure? and may we not believe them to be an equally ~ 


that when ‘suicides became so frequent atong our sex, 


“ Will the exposure of her crime, with all its loath- - 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


The evening I arrived, I found a chosen few of the élite 
of Annandale’s friends were to dine here; but, judge of 
my agreeable ‘surprise, when I saw the comtcsse, ‘notre 
comtesse, of Hohenlinden, enter. 1 had not written to 
apprise her of my intention of coming, so that she was 
as much surprised at the rencontre as I was. It was the 
first time of ‘her seeing Lady Annandale ; and she posi- 
tively stood immovable for a*minute, so much was she 
struck by her extraordinary loveliness. If I can judge 
by the human countenance of what is passing within, I 
should say she was more astonished than delighted at 
the’ blaze of beauty that broke upon her; though she 
quickly recovered her presence d’esprit, and, embracing 
Lady Annandale 4 la Frangaise, said she hoped that, a8 
an old friend of Lord Annandale, and & still older friend 
of la chérie Caroline Mon Tresor, as she always calls me, 
la bella’ Lady Annandale would not consider her a 
atranger. The glance—half menace, half reproach— 
which sa seigneurie bestowed on Annandale, when she 
’ thought herself unobserved, unfolded their whole posi- 
tion, past and present, to me, as fully as if it had all 
_ been written in legible characters: and it was comical 
to see him, in order to conciliate la comtesse, looking as 
compunctious as possible for having wedded a lovely 
woman. = 

It strikes me that Lady Annandale is more beautiful 
than ever, and I can already perceive that she creates a 
wonderful sensation here. I can also perceive that ma- 
dame la comtesse has been the love of Annandale, who 
has persuaded her, I’ ll be sworn, that his marriage was 
one of convenance ; and she, who has vanity enough to 
believe all that administers to its gratification, has taken 

~ his statement au pied de la lettre. I fancy her saying 
to her friends, “ce pauvre cher Annandale : il m’adore 
toujotirs, mais il est force de se marier, pauvre homme! 
Comme cela doit le chagriner ! elle n'est pas du tout jolie. 
Il m’a avoué, enfin, qu’elle est bien laide, mais trés riche.” 
Don’t you fancy her repeating this to all her coterie— 
and then, the brilliant beauty of Lady Annandale break- 
ing on her without any preparation! I would not be mi- 
lord at the next interview for something; as notre frau 
grafinn is apt to be energetic in her demonstrations of 
dissatisfaction, when deceived by any of her adorers: 
She has not grown younger since we saw her last : 
au cont#@ire she looks haggard, and fanée ; but, all that 
she loses in natural charms she endeavours to supply hy 
artificial substitutes, and resembles. a piece of mosaic 
well put together. I, rather spitefully, talked of some of 
her admirers at Vienna; and in that tone of badinage in 
which you have sometimes flattered me I excel. She 
looked abashed; for she has, I conclude, been persuading 
Annandale that he alone has ever stood high in her good 
graces. I can perceive that it is the fashion attached to 
her position, and not her charms, which has won his 
homage ; but this is not a rare occurrence here, English- 
men being more vain of the preference dame a la 
mode, however plain, than of that of ‘ne perfect 
beauty who is not en vogue. What a is there 
between the young and blooming Augusta, with her 
sylph-like figure, graceful movements, and sparkling 
countenance, and this mature Teutonic Calypso! 

La comtesse affects a grande tendresse for me; so I 
conclude that she wishes to make use of me in some 
way or other: we shall see, by and by. The Iaissez- 
aller of her manners seemed to astonish more than please 
‘Lady Annandale, who drew up with an air of offended 
dignity, very like that usually resorted to, on similar oc- 
_@asions, by her prudish friend, Lady Delaward. Notre 

_jrau grafinn was, however, quite insensible to this as- 

- samption of matronly decorum ;—she regards as little as 
ever the opinions which others may entertain respecting 
her. I think, that to this open and contemptuous indif- 
ference as to whether she conciliates their esteem, or re- 
spects their prejudices, she owes her popularity with my 
compatriots; who are, in general, prone to yield their 
suffrages to those candidates who appear the least eager 
to obtain them. Of that unreformed borough, “ good 
society,” the most effective members are often those who 
are most independent of the clectors. La comtesse is, 
consequently, at the head of the most fashionable, if not 
reputable, circle. Pleasure is the order of the day, which 
they enter into, here, with a business-like sort of perse- 
verance in the pursuit, that proves they have indefatiga- 
ble energies, if not wisdom. Amusement, (as our social 
efforts to repel the enemy ennui are conventionally de- 
neminated,) which on the continent is partaken of gaily 
and airily, is here a very serious affair; and laboriously 
occupies the attention of those who, in place of abandon- 
ing themselves to it with the cheerfulness of foreigners, 

pursue it, much as sportsmen doa fox, with no little risk, 
and still less enjoyment. 

But, on all these subjects, I shall soon be able to make 
you au fait, as 1 intend to study them, con amore, and 

" ‘give you the benefit of my observation. ‘Adieu, chére 
amie; dites mille choses pour moi au marquis. 
Votre Canouine. 


THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MORDAUNT, ESQ. 
I left the Delawards with regret, and arrived here, three 
days ago. I found all London, by which I mean the 
clubs and society, raving of the beauty of Lady Annan- 
_ dale, qui fait fureur. I attended the drawing-room yester- 
day, and saw her presented. Every eye was upon her, 
and every tongue loud in her praise ; that is, every male 
tongue ; for the ladies wondered what induced people to 
make such a fuss about her—they saw nothing so very 
wonderfal in her. Miss Montressor was also presented ; 
and, had she not been near Lady Annandale, would have 
been admired, for she looked extremcly well. To the 
generality of persons she must appear a very handsome 
women, Her figure is graceful and symmetrical, and her 
features peculiarly regular asd dis/ingue: but the ex- 
ion of her countenance is to me extremely disagree- 
able; for it hae that hardiness which belongs exclusively 
to persons whose thoughts have never risen above the 
passions and feelings of the worldly minded and calculat- 


ing; a character quite the reverse of what I like to see” 


in a female face. Miss Montressor seems perfectly aware 
of the value of all the advantages she possesses in her 
present position, and determined to avail herself to the 
utmost of them. She affects to treat Lady Annandale 
asa spoiled child over whom she has unbounded influence, 
and Aunandale as a chosen friend. From the good un- 
_ Gerstanding that seems to subsist between Lady Annan. 
dale and her, I conclude she has contrived to exculpate 
herself frum the charge made against her honour. To 
effect this was easy, with so unexperienced a person as 
Lady Annandale, who would be likely to redouble her 


kindness towards her, if4#ed to believe her unjustly ac- 
“cased. Her intimacy with the Comtesse Hohenlinden 
offers an excuse for drawing that lady perpetually to Lady 
Annandale’s, whom she votes her amie de caur, a title 
to which Annandale is much better entitled. 

Last night there was a brilliant reception at Delafield 
House; and again, Lady Annandale shone the brightest 
star'of the evening. I had no idea of the beauty of this. 
lovely creature until 1 saw her on this occasion; for, in 
the country, during the three days I passed beneath the 
same roof with her, she was s0 triste and abstracted, her 
eyes so dimmed by tears, and her cheeks so pale, that 
though I was conscious that she was beautiful in spite 
of all these counteracting circumstances, still I was not 
prepared for the blaze of loveliness which she presented 
on the evening to which I am now referring. 

She displays a degree of kindness, indeed I might say 
cordiality, towards me, that is very agreeable, and would 
be extremely flattering if I could attribute even a portion 
of it to any implied sense of my own merit ; but I know 
I owe it to the favourable opinion the Delawards are so 
kind as to entertain of me, and the good-natured com- 
mendations of Lord and Lady Vernon, who overrate the 
attention I paid them in the country. Annandale has 
solicited me to conduct his wife through the routes and 
soirees, when we meet, while le divides his attentions 
between the Comtesse Hohenlinden, and Miss Montres- 
sor. He is elated at the sensation Lady Annandale has 
created; and more than ever a slave to that artificial 
world, to which the possession of a treasure such as that 
he owns ought to render him utterly indifferent. 

I was interrupted yesterday before [ had time to finish 
this dull epistle; and now resume my pen to add a few 
lines, I dined yesterday at Annandale’s, with only a 
few persons of haut ton ; consisting of ladies whose repu- 
tation are more fashionable than respectable, and of men 
whose morality is of that stamp which renders them the 
last persons a sensible person would select as his guests 
at a table where so young and lovely a woman presided. 
The Comtesse Hohenlinden came in the evening, fol- 
lowed by some of her adorers, whose attentions to her 
were marked rather by warmth than respect. Her de- 
moralising example seems to have withdrawn all reserve 
from the ladies who form her coterie, for each was oc- 
cupied exclusively by the favourite beau of the season. 
In short, “ lovers were all they ought to be, and husbands 
Not the least alarmed.” Lady Annandale was the only 
woman in the room ignorant of the exact relative positions 
of all the parties; but Miss Montressor penetrated the 
whole at a glance, as I could perceive by the significant 
looks she exchanged with the comtesse. 

Already has Lady Annandale become the object of 
marked attention of more than one of the young roues 
of fashion who hover round her, mingling compliments 
on her beauty with piquant anecdotes of inmost of the la- 
dies present. 

“ Observe,” said Lord Henry Mercer, “ how angry 
Lady Harlestone looks: she is jealous of the Comtesse 
Hohenlinden, with whom she has discovered Charles 
Fitzhardinge has been flirting during her absence at 
Paris.” 

“ And -what right has she to be jealous of that?” 
asked Lady Annandale, looking as guileless and as inno- 
cent as—she is. 

This question produced a smile from Lord Henry, who 
answered it by saying, “ Your ladyship is the only per- 
son in London, or, at least, in our circle, that could re- 
quire to be informed why; for every one knows that 
Charles Fitzhardinge has been the adorer of Lady Har- 
lestone ever since she gave George Seymour his conge. 

“Oh! I thought Lady Harlestone was a married wo- 
man,” replied Lady Annandale, with naiveté. 

This produced more than a smile, for the two cox- 
combs who heard it laughed downright. 

“ And what does your ladyship suppose she now is ?” 
asked Lord Henry. 

“ A widow, of course,” was the answer. 

This gave rise to another laugh, and Lady Annandale 
appeared embarrassed. I changed the subject, and en- 
gaged her in a conversation relative to the Delawards, 
and her father and mother—two themes that never fail 
to interest her sufficiently to withdraw her attention from 
all others ; and the two beaux walked away, voting, I dare 
be sworn, Lady Annandale a fool, or, at least, not far 
removed from that condition. I saw them go tu the 
Comtesse Hohenlinden; and, from her laughter, and the 
looks cast at Lady Annandale, they were, I am sure, re- 
lating to her the simplicity, or, as they would most pro- 
bably term it, the bétise, de la beauté. . 

The comtesse, with that vanity and spirit of coquetry 
which characterise her, appears now determined to ex- 
hibit Annandale as being more than ever the slave of her 
charms. She thinks that this is the only way of proving 
their power to the world ; and she goes about hanging 
on his arm, and positively affecting to display the ten- 
dresse she affiches him to entertain for her. His vanity 
is quite equal to hers ; and to have the credit of making 


her dismiss one or two of the pretenders to her favour, 


he is capable of compromising himself, and behaving ill 
to Lady Annandale, Already he presumes to treat her 
with a nonchalance which, if it does not amount to ill- 
breeding, is, at least, fur removed from that respectful 
attention which every man owes to his wife; and, 


’ short as has been their sejour in town, peuple already begin 


to comment on his heing what they call “ so fashionable” 
a husband. 
An observation of Lady Annandale had so much in- 


- nocence in it, that I was glad no one heard it but my- 


self, conscious as I am of the evil interpretations to which 
it would subject her. 
“ IT scarcely know the persons around me,” said she. 
“ How happy they all seem, and how deeply occupied 
with each other! It is pleasant to see married people so 
much attached; though, I confess, 1 prefer witnessing 
that delicate and respectful attention which distinguishes 
Lord Delaward’s manner towards his wife, to the fami- 
liarity, affectionate as it appears, of the gentlemen around 
us, to theirs. And yet it surprises me, too; for Lord 
Annaudale told me, that in society it was not customary 
for men to sit by their wives, or to walk about with 
them, but the persons around us never quit cach other.” 
If this innocent speech were promulgated, Lady An- 
nandale would be ridiculed by every man and woman of 
fashion, and set down as a perfect imbecile: you would 
judge differently, as does your friend, © Nurrinauam. 
FROM LA MARQUISE DE VILLERO! TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 
You ask me for news, chére Caroline, but you forget 
that news, like money, is not always forthcoming when 


demanded. Have you never observed how blank people 
look when either is required of them? Such isnow my 
case, as yonder mirror, on which my eyes have just 
glanced, par hasard, assured me. Voyons! what shall I 
tell you ? Conspiracies are so common, that they cease to 
interest any but the plotters, the plotted against, and the 
police; changes of ministry few care about, except les 
agents de change ; et quant aux modes, Herbault tells me, 


they arrive in London three days after they see the light. 


here. 

En verite, I know nothing worthy of repetition, unless 
it be an occurrence which has recently excited the atten- 
tion of all the salons in Paris. People talk of nothing 
else, and half a duzen versions, at least, are given of it. 
It is rather a long affair ; but, as it has its points of in- 
terest, I think I will undertake its narration, and endea- 
vour to serve it up to you in the regular “ Contes Mo- 
raux” style. 

You did not, I believe, know Monsieur and Madame 
de St. Armand. Yet you must have seen them, too, as 
they visited at some of the houses of our acquaintance, 
and the heroine of the histoire was too handsome not to 
be remarked. But, to my story. Once upon a time, then, 
the said Monsieur et Madame de St. Armand were con. 
sidered a juvenile Baucis and Philemon, and were cited 
by all who knew them as one of the happiest couples in 
Paris. Their affection, and the good understanding sub- 
sisting between them, were invariably quoted as exam- 
ples in every menage ; (what a pity, par parenthése, it is, 
that people are more prone to quote good examples, than 
to follow them ! n’est-ce pas?)! and though Jules de St. 
Armand’s uxoriousness, and deference tv his wife’s opi- 
nions, were sometimes ridiculed by the Benedicks of his 
circle, or the gargons who boasted their freedom from 
female influence, still it seemed generally allowed that he 
was as happy as even the most attached of his friends 
could desire him to be. 

Jules and Alicia de St. Armand had been married two 
years at the period to which I am now referring. Their 
union had arisen solely in affection, and the time which 
had elapsed since its occurrence had only served to in- 
crease their mutual attachment. To great personal 
beauty, both joined considerable talents; consequently, 
they were eminently calculated to shine in the reunions 
of the circle to which they belonged; but they found 
themselves so happy in the home which their love em- 


bellished, that they scarcely ever voluntarily entered into © 


society. 

Every husband who thought his wife too fond of balls 
and soirees, dwelt, with warm commendations, upon the 
domestic taste and habits of Madame de St. Armand; 
and every wife who felt dissatisfied with the dissipation 
of her caro sposo, quoted M. de St. Armand as a model for 
husbands. The natural consequences ensued. The wives 
with propensities to gaiety began to look with aversion on 
Alicia; and those husbands who liked all other places better 
than home, quickly conceived an unfriendly sentiment to- 
wards Jules. This antipathy, however, might have been as 
transitory as it was sudden, had it not been increased 
and established by the imprudent and enthusiastic praises 
of the friends and relatives of the exemplary couple. 


And now, more than one married belle, who was to be 
seen continually at all public places, and rarely chez elle, 
was heard to observe, that it was quite ridiculous in Ma- 
dame de St. Armand to set herself up to be wiser and 
happier than her neighbours; and that such an attempt 
could only be made in the peevish vanity of seeking to 
oppose and displease all her friends and acquaintance. 
Several of the men, too, who found more attractions in 
other women than in their own wives, spoke with affected 
contempt of St. Armand’s hypocritical assumption of the 
réle of a pattern husband, and of his ostentatious aban- 
donment of society to act le bon mari athome. ‘To pre- 
tend to be better than one’s acquaintance, is always con- 
sidered as a piece of impertinence that demands cor- 
rection; but to pretend to be happier, is an offence never 
pardoned. Mari et femme were viewed as thus offending, 
and those who so considered them determined on aveng- 
ing themselves. 

Little did the St. Armands imagine that, while they 
were enjoying the pure happiness which congenial minds 
experience in a domestic life, their tranquil felicity and 
retired-habits were exciting the hatred of those whom 
they had never injured. Had this fact been communi- 
cated to them, they would have disbelieved it; for both 
weré unacquainted with the ill-nature of wordly minds, 
and the wanton and atrocious calumnies which the spirit 
of rancour engenders. 

The rarity of Madame de St. Armand’s appearance in 
society rendered her beauty still more impressive when- 
ever she was seen ; and even women who were, perhaps, 
really lovelier, ceased to attract their wonted degree of ad. 
miration when she was present ; solely because the be- 
holders were habituated to their charms, while hers were 
invested with all the additional grace of novelty. This 
success only increased the acerbity of those who were 
already but too well inclined to be hostile toher, and they 
anxiously awaited an opportunity of injuring and humi- 
liating her. 

At this period a ball was given by an aunt of M. de 
St. Armand, at which she insisted that my conjugal and 
exemplary pair should attend. Aware of this cir- 
cumstance, some of the most mischievous of their ac. 
quaintance hoped to profit by it, and to arrange a plot 
which would occasion them dissension and mortification, 

A M. de Melfort had been an unsuccessful suitor for 
the hand of Alicia St. Armand, the year previously to her 
union with Jules; and had felt so much grieved by her 
rejection of him, that he fled to Italy, whence he only 
returned a few days prior to the celebration of the me- 
morable ball to which I have been alluding. His return 
had revived the recollection of his former attachment, and 
people wondered whether he could behold his former 
flame, now a wedded dame, without emotion; while 
others were equally anxious to learn how St. Armand 
would treat his wife’s former admirer. 

A few of the most malicious of the ladies who bore my 
unlucky heroine so much ill-will, were assembled in the 
boudbir of one of the clique, two days before the intended 
fete; when, the subject of M. de Melfort’s return having 
been introduced, Madame de Chatannes proposed to mys. 
tify, as she designated her insidious project, “the affected 
prude ;” and another, equally spiteful, suggested the 
practice of a similar mystification with regard to M. de 
St. Armand, 

Various were the plans furnished by each of the ladies, 
who displayed a most laudable invention and rivalry on 
the occasion, At length, it was agreed that Madame 


‘ball arrived. 


Fontanges, who was chosen on account of her not being : 
an acquaintance of the St. Armands, should be the person 
to put the following plot into execution. 

This lady was to narrowly watch my hero and 
and, in case of their being separated during the ball, she 
was to approach close to Alicia, and, after asking an ac. 
complice to point out to her Madame de St. Armand, to 
state that she experienced for her the utmost interest and 
pity, in consequence of her discovery of the craft and 
falsity of M. de St. Armand ; who, while basely pretend. 
ing to only adore his unfortunate wife, was the devoted 
lover of an artfal and most wicked person. This verbal 
poison was to be delivered loud enough for Alicia to hear 
it; and, if it should produce the anticipated effect upon 
her countenance, the skilful calumniator was then to pass 
near the husband, and observe how very embarrassed and 
agitated Madame de St. Armand appeared, in conse. 
quence of the presence of M. de Melfort, for whom she 
evidently retained all her old tendresse. ; 

Can you not fancy the delight with which this mali. 
cious clique would concoct this amiable plan? I think I 
can see them reveling in all the ecstasy which the expecta. 
tion of its success would occasion them; and experiencing 
an almost insupportable impatience to inflict a deadly 
wound upon the peace of two persons who had never in. 
jured them, even in thought. 

Eight and forty hours elapsed, and the evening of the 
Alicia and Jules sat at their dessert ; and, 
as the wind whistled, and the sleet beat against the win. 
dows, both wished that they were not compelled to aban. 


which no longer possessed any attractions for the 

“ T never felt so reluctant to leave home, dearest J 
said Alicia, “as I do this evening.” 

“ And I, also,” he replied, ** would infinitely prefer the 
society of our own household gods, and your comfortable 
bergéres, to my aunt's splendid salons, and all her gay 
company. But, Aelas! we must go; and, you dearest, 
must do honour to the ball by wearing your diamonds, 
the ornaments to which I am least partial, because they 
are more calculated to excite the admiration of others * 
than that of a husband. Consequently, I am more than 
half jealous of then—as I am, indeed, of all your grandes 
toilettes ; for, in my opinion, they attract a too general 
attention. I like you best, Alicia, in your simple home 
dress with the pink ribands (which I know are worn to 
please me), and when no other eye than mine can rest . 
on your loveliness.” 

“ And I,as youare well aware,” Alicia replied, “ dress 
only to please you, and am regardless of all other appro. 
bation.” 

“ Yet, I confess,” resumed Jules, “that, when I see 
you the object of general admiration, I have not philo. 
sophy enough to resist feeling proud; though I should 
be less satisfied if you appeared elated by your triumph, 
for I shculd be disposed to jealousy if you were the least 
coquettishly inclined.” 

“ No! nothing could make me believe that you cou 
be jealous, dearest,” said Alicia: “but I am not so con- 
fident of myself; for 1 am sure that, if 1 saw you paying 
the same attention to any woman that some of the mar- 
ried men of our acquaintance do, I should be very mis- 
erable.” 


don their cheerful and happy fireside to mingle in oe 
. 


As she thus spokd an expression of seriousness, almost * 


amounting to pain, stole over her beautiful face. 

“ You will, then, never be miserable, dearest Alicia,” 
replied Jules, kissing her cheek ; “ for | am as particular 
in my notions of what a husband's conduct ought to be, 


as I am scrupulous about a wife's. But,” he added, as » 


he looked at the pendule, “ it is time to begin to dress. 
Would that the ball had ended, and that we were re- 
turned, to find, as we always do, that there is nothing like 
home.” 

You see, my dear Caroline, that I am attempting to 
fulfil the promise which I made in the commencement 
of my story; and am serving up to you my facts in a 
most fiction-like shape. But I am not sure that I have 
not some talent for scribbling ; and I am now, therefore, 
resolved to determine my surmise. 

Never did Madame de St. Armand look more beauti- 
ful than on this evening ; and, as I was present, I can 
give no dubious opinion on the subject. While she 
passed through the crowded suite of rooms, murmurs of 
approbation followed her. Her husband enjoyed the ad- 
miration she excited; and, as his aunt whispered into his 
ear that Alicia was the most brilliant ornament of her 
salons, he smiled a grateful assent. 

The enemies of Madame de St. Armand were, of 
course, rendered doubly malicious by her pre-eminence ; 
and even the unaffected modesty with which she seemed 
rather to shun than to court admiration, added to their 
hostility. 

Alicia was in conversation with a lady whom her aunt 
had presented to her, whem she heard her own name 
mentioned, and Madame de Fontanges repeat the pre- 
concerted falsehood; every syllable of which fell en her 
ears as the death-knell of her huppiness. She turned 
pale as marble, and was seized with a vilent fit of trem- 
bling ; but the necessity ox concealing her emotion from 
her companion, was still predominant in her mind. The 
effort, however, to repress it, exceeded her-strength ; and 
she was almost sinking om the floor, when St. Armand 
approached her, and, placing her on a seat, sternly inter- 
rogated her as to the cause ofvher indisposition. 

Never before hada word or a look verging upon se- 
verity been addressed to her by her husband ; and the 
alteration in his manner struck the silly girl as a sort of 
confirmation of the statement she had heard. Her suf- 
ferings and agitation, consequently, increased to such @ 
degree, that he was obliged to lead her from the ball- 
room, to the delight and triumph of her enemies, who had 
been gratified spectators of the whole scene. 


words into the ear of Madame de St. Armand, she had 
sought her husband; and, turning her back towards him, 
repeated, as if ignorant of his vicinity, the concocted 
story relative to M. de Melfort’s presence producing such 
intense agitation in Madame de St. Armand. ‘The cre- 
dulous and suspicious Jules, wounded to the heart by this 
imputation, though still half discrediting it, hastily sought 
his wife ; and found a seeming confirmation of the ca- 
lumny in her pallid face and disturbed demeanour. 

Her illness, which, on any other occasion, would have 
excited in him the liveliest interest and pity, and elicited 
the most tenderdemonstrations of tenderness, now only 
produced an ungovernable rage; every symptom of which 
only served to corroborate, in the poisoned mind of the 
foolish little dupe, the truth of the statement she had 
heard. After a long and violent paroxysin of tears, which 


‘ 


When Madame de Fontanges bad poured her venomed **)” 
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he witnessed with indignation, he demanded of her whom 


‘ghe had seen, and whose presence had had the power to 


create in her so violent an emotion. She replied that she 


 _had-seen no one whose presence was capable of produ- 
‘cing such an affect. This answer made him still more 
_jnfariated. 


- “ Do you mean to affirm,” he exclaimed, with much 


violence, “that you have not beheld .M. de Melfort ?” 


“ Certainly not,” she rejoined, much astonished by the 


Unhappily, however, Jules had observed the object of 
his wrathful interrogation leaving the part of the salon 
in which he had found his wife: and so near to her, that 
it seemed impossible that she could not have seen him. 
Consequently, believing that she was now deliberately ut- 
tering a falsehood, the wrath of the jealous creature be- 
came unbounded. Partially, however, repressing its in- 
dulgence, he withdrew from the ball-room: and conducted 
her back to the home, the late happy home, that, only 
two hours before, they had left with unruffled minds and 
loving hearts. 

They scarcely spoke during their drive, for both were 
a prey to the most painful emotions. Alicia wept with 
bitterness, as the past returned to her memory in mourn. 
ful contrast with the altered present ; and her tears and 
sobs only served to increase the anger of her excited hus- 
band. This violence prevented her from repeating to him 
the conversation she had overheard; for his changed 
manner and unprecedented severity seemed to confirm 
the fearful calumny; and she shrank from the idea of 
exposing her wounded feelings to one who appeared only 
to regard her agony with vindictive malice. 

Both retired to sleepless pillows, tortured by the fiend, 
jealousy, which now awoke in their hearts for the first 
time, inflicting pangs known only to those who have 
fondly loved and trusted—and been betrayed. 

But, I really believe, I am attempting the sentimental! 
And my fingers ache, and my eyes are blinded, and my 
head is dizzy, and I have already disfigured enough 
paper to fill the ambassador’s bag, even if it were a 
sack: I must, therefore, reserve for another letter the 
continuation of my tale. Adieu then, chére Caroline, and 
believe me, 

Votre amie dévouée, 
Marquise ve 


FROM THE MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 


Ma chére Caroliine.—As I have not much time or 
space to spare, I will resume my conte moral without any 
prelude ; venturing to believe that you are under the in- 
fluence of my literary spell, and are dying to learn the 
denotiment of the narrative which, I flatter myself, I 
have hitherto conducted and developed with so much 
ability. 

On the following morning, Alicia left her couch pale 
and suffering ; her eyes swollen with tears and want of 
sleep, and her languid limbs scarcely able to support her 
exhausted frame. She hoped to find her husband more 
kindly disposed towards her than the night before ; and 
determined to communicate to him the cause of the emo- 
tion which seemed to have excited his anger. 

She repaired to him in the library; but his looks re- 
vealed even an increase of sullenness, and the words of 
conciliation with which she had proposed to greet him, 
instantly died on her lips. 

At this moment, a servant entered with letters for 
them both ; when, for the first time since their marriage, 
each was anxious to watch the effect which the perusal 
would prodace upon the other. Alicia, having looked at 
the superscription of hers, and recognised the hand of 
one of her female acquaintance, laid it upon the table un- 
opened; and fixed her scrutinising gaze on the counte- 
nance of her husband, who seemed, however, totally re- 
gardless of her observation, so intense was the evidently 
painful interest which his letter had instantly excited in 
him. He changed colour, his eyes flashed with rage, and 
his livid lips trembled convulsively, as he refolded the 
mysterious source of this strange and sudden paroxysm, 
and carefully deposited it in his pocket. ‘Then, turning 
to his perplexed and agitated wife, he exclaimed, in a 
most angry and imperious tone,— 

“ Why have you not read your letter? Is it that you 
wish to reserve its contents for the privacy of your own 
chamber ?” 

“ You, it appears,” replied Alicia, maddened by 
jealousy, “could not restrain your impatience until an 
equally fitting opportunity; and the words of your cor- 
respondent, whoever she may be, seem to have affected 
you to a degree which I should once have deemed im- 
possible.” 

Jules looked at her with indignation flashing from 
every feature; and, snatching up her letter, sneeringly 
demanded whether she had any objection to his perusal 
of it. Alicia promptly replied in the negative, somewhat 
appeased by a request which she thought would justify 
her in addressing a similar one to him. 

He tore open the seal: but had not read ten lines, 
before he frantickly threw the treacherous paper upon the 
table, and rushed wildly from her presence; leaving her 
both astonished and terrified by his singular conduct. 
In the hope of resolving her doubts, tremblingly and 
anxiously she seized the pernicious sheet which had pro- 
duced such fatal effects, and hurriedly read the following 
mystification : 

“ Ma chére amie, 

“ We were a!! au dezespoir at your sudden indisposi- 
tion last night ; but your old adorer, M. de Melfort, was 
still more affected than any of us; another instance of 
fidelity, which again proves the truth of the old song, 

* Qu’on revient toujours 
A ses premiers umours.’ 

“The poor man looked so discongplate when you 
withdrew, that we were compelled in charity to do all 
we could to cheer him. I hope that you are better to- 
day; and that you will always believe in the attach- 
ment of 

“ Your devoted friend, 
Maria L’Estrance.” 


This note conveyed to Madame de St. Armand the first 
intimation of M. de Melfort’s return to France; a cir- 
cumstance, however, which was so perfectly indifferent 
to her, that she looked upon this announcement of it 
merely as a mauvaise plaisanterie of Madame de L’Es- 
trange, a epecies of amusement in which that lady de- 
lighted. It was, however, evident, that this foolish jest, 
as she supposed it to be, had offended Jules; and, gra- 
tified at the idea that he still luved her sufficiently to be 


jealous, she left the room to seek him, and avow all that 
had shocked and grieved her during the last few hours. 

He was no where to be found ; but, on the table in her 
boudoir, she observed a twisted billet containing a few 
hurried lines, stating that he should not dine at home, 
and would not return till very late. Poor Alicia burst 
into tears while she perused this frigid announcement of 
an absence which would endure for several hours. And 
where was he gone? Jealousy answered the question, and 
darted its fiery fangs to her heart, as the thought struck 
her, that, even in that very moment, perhaps he was with 
her rival, and lavishing upon her those endearing affec- 
tions which had been hitherto all her own, and were the 
sole base of her happiness. 

She had half resolved to set forth in pursuit of him, 
when the recollection of her ignorance of both the per- 
son and abode of her rival arrested her. Her rival! what 
bitterness was in the thought of this hateful person! and 
the gentle, the hitherto reasonable Alicia, who, a few 
hours before, had never experienced an angry passion, 
now felt her very temples bursting, and her respiration 
impeded almost to suffocation, by jealous rage and dis- 
appointed affection. 

At this moment, her femme de charge entered, as was 
her usual custom, to present the menu for dinner, and 
receive her mistress’s orders ; when the agitated Madame 
St. Armand was obliged to quell her emotions, and as- 
sume an air of unconcern. 

“ T have prepared the soup, and the poularde au jus, 
for monsieur, as madame commanded yesterday,” said 
the housekeeper ; “ and I think it will please him.” 

These few words brought a train of reflections, now 
fraught with bitterness, to the mind of Alicia. It was 
only the pfevious morning, that, anxious to please her 
husband, she had ordered his favoured plat for the dinner 
of the following day. How happy did she feel in express- 


ing this desire! and now, though but so few hours had \ 


elapsed, what a dreadful change had occurred in her po- 
sition and sentiments, and what intensity of wretchedness 
had she not endured in that brief interval! 

She could scarcely assume sufficient composure to tell 
the femme de charge that M. St. Armand would not dine 
at home; and that, as she herself was rather unwell, she 
should only require a little bouillon. The expression of 
surprise in the woman’s face awakened her mistress to a 
sense of her indiscretion in avowing her indisposition at 
the same moment that she announced her husband’s 
absence ; and she felt embarrassed as she remarked the 
curiosity which she appeared to have excited. 

Who has not experienced the misery of being com- 
pelled to assume an air of unconcern in the presence of 
importunate visiters or servants, when some painful con- 
tretems, which we are necessitated to conceal, has oc- 
curred? In spite of, to adopt the expression of one of 
your poets, “ our matchless intrepidity of face,” even you 
and I, ma chére Carcline, have, ere now, endured this 
vexatious species of trial with something very like dis- 
composure, if not confusion. 

Fancy then how such a sentimental creature as my 
heroine must have suffered under those circumstances ; 
she who had never hitherto been compelled to conceal 
her slightest ernotion. Yet now, while undergoing the 
fiercest pangs of jealousy, which shook her frame and 


agonised her heart, she had the additional mortification 


of feeling that she and her husband would become the 
subject of the impertinent curiosity and remarks of their 
own menials; a bitter and humiliating tl:ought, before 
whieh hor pride and delicacy shrank in sensitive alarm, 

Do not accuse me of sentimentality, if I observe thut 
it is almost incredible how painfully minor ills can make 
themselves felt, even. in the very moment when we are 
enduring great and overwhelming afflictions. The 
power of weeping in entire secrecy, all access debarred 
to prying curiosity, or coarse sympathy which but aggra- 
vates the sorrow it would soothe, is in itself a source of 
alleviation ; bul the necessity of wearing the semblance 
of tranquillity when the heart is breaking, to elude the 
vigilant eye of plebeian inquisitiveness, is alone a heavy 
suffering. 


Remember this remark is made in my mélier of au-- 


thor ; and you must not consider it as at all a represent- 
ation of my own sentiments. 

Every thing in the room when Alicia was seated re- 
minded her of Jules, All that it contained were his 
gifis, and endeared to her by a thousand fond recollec- 
tions. The book he had been reading to her the day 
before, while she sat at her embroidery, was still on the 
table, with a mark upon it, to indicate the place where 
he had terminated ; and the bouquet he had brought to 
her, was still fresh in the vase where he had placed it. 
As her eye rested on each object indicative of his tender- 
ness, she asked herself, whether it was possible that he 
could always have been deceiving her; and that, while 
he seemed to be only occupied in lavishing tokens of 
affection on her, he was in reality wholly devoted to 
another ? Her heart answered, No! Her feelings became 
softened by the recollection of all his delicate and inces- 
sant attentions ; and she wept with much less bitterness 
than before, as hope whispered, that he who had hitherto 
so loved her, could not, in a few brief hours, be perma- 
nently and irremediably changed. 

A letter was brought to her; and, for an instant, her 
bosom throbbed with joy, as she thought it might come 
from Jules, who, repenting of his severity, had written 
to acquajnt her with his altered feelings. But, alas! the 
characters were not his; and, with indifference, she then 
unfolded the sheet. 

Soon, however, its contents engrossed her liveliest 
attention. It was anonymous; and it stated that pity 
for her, and a desire of investing her with the power of 
reclaiming her unfaithful husband, induced the writer to 
address her. The attachment of M. St. Armand for 
another had, the writer asserted, long been notorious to 
his friends, who were of opinion that his wife’s ignorance 
on the subject stimulated him to continue his vicious 
course. But, were he once detected in his duplicity, re- 
pentance and shame might induce him to lead an altered 
life, and return to his domestic duties. 

The anonymous writer added, that Mons. Armand 
was to meet the object of his affection that night, at the 
bal masqué at the Opera; and that the lady was to be 
dressed in a pink domino, and was to stand close to the 
orchestra, on the left side. At eleven o'clock, she was 
to hold up a bouquet, which was to be the signal, con- 
certed between her and her lover, of her emancipation 
from all espionage, and that he was then immediately to 
join her. 

The letter then stated, that if Madame St. Armand, 
disguised in a similar way, stationed herself near the 


appointed spot, and made the concerted signal, her hus- 
band would approach, mistaking lier forthe object of his 
passion ; when she might suffer him to conduct her to a - 
box, and there, disclosing herself, overwhelm him with 
shame and contrition. 

Various and violent were the conflicting feelings that 
shook the frame of the jealous and credulous Alicia 
while reading this artful concoction of. the malicious 
junta. Could she ventare to repair to such a scene of 
levity, and place her husband in the humiliating position 
the writer recommended ? No! she would herself rather 
endure any agony than adopt so daring and unfeminine 
a course. 

But then came the reflection, that, if she disobeyed the 
information she had received, her rival—her hateful, 
hated rival—would meet her husband, would hang on his 
arm, and tranquilly and happily listen to those expres- 
sions of fascinating endearment to which she alone was 
entitled! This thought was omnipotent; and, maddened 
by jealous rage, she resolved to adopt the advice of her 
unknown correspondent. 

Her determination became confirmed, as she recol- 
lected how many times she had heard her husband cen- 
sure this licentious species of atnusement, and speak in — 
terms of indignant condemnation of those females who | 
resorted to it. 

“ Yes,” thought Alicia, with bitterness, “ he may well 
reprobate the attendance of wives at such scencs. Their 
presence might be very embarrassing to hasbands such 
as he, who, breaking through every tie of love and duty, 
convert the immorality they so basely affect to loathe, 
into the means of sustaining their intercourse with the 
infamous objects of their guilty caprices. But J, too, 
will be there; and, at least, prevent him from meeting 
the vile woman who has corrupted him. Oh! that I 
should live to suffer this indignity !” 

Her head throbbed, and her brain seemed on fire. She 
was incapable of reflection ; for the mingled passions of 
love and jealousy assumed the entire dominion of her 
troubled mind, and silenced every incipient whisper of 
reason. 

Do not fancy this description too highly coloured, 
Caroline; for “I, too, was an Arcadian,”—I once felt 
this, or something very like it. But it was two months, 
not two years, after my marriage. 

She ordered her carriage, and drove to a idetp that 
furnished masks and dominoes; and, having procured 
one of the latter which was exactly similar to that de- 
scribed in the anonymous letter, she returned to her 
residence, trembling with impatience and anxiety to 
encounter her husband. 

The letter which had produced so much impression 
on Jules in the morning, was also anonymous; and, 
under the plea of pity for his position, as an injured and 
deceived husband, informed him that Madame St. Ar- 
mand had, the night before, promised her old lover, M. 
de Melfort, that she would meet him at the bal masque 
at the Opera, provided she could elude the vigilance of 
her jealous hushand. The writer, therefore, cautioned 
M. St. Armand, that, if he wished to preserve his honour, 
he must not leave his wife’s presence the whole of that 
day and night; but, if he preferred to detect her in her 
guilt, he had only to plead an engagement abroad, and 
proceed to the Opera-house, where he would have 
ocular demonstration of her perfidy. ‘The dress Madame 
St. Armand was to wear was accurately described ; but 
twelve o’clock was the hour named for her meeting with 
her lover. 

The first impulse of the angry husba to charge 
his wife with her intended assignation ; but then came 
the recollection, that- she might as unblushingly deny 
this imputation, as she had, the night before, denied that 
of having seen M. de Melfort, though he himself had 
beheld him withdrawing from her presence. No! he 
could no longer place reliance on her veracity ; and there- 
fore it were fruitless to accuse her, and urge her to en- 
deavour to establish her innocence, when her assevera- 
tions could be productive of no diminution of his sus- 
picions. 

He neat resolved to watch her narrowly, during the 
whole day and evening, and thus prevent her from leav- 
ing the house. But soon it occurred to bim—and jealous 
wrath instigated the thought—that the better course 
would be to detect her in the moment of meeting with 
her lover; and spurn her at once from his home and 
heart, instead of continuing to endure an endless life of 
uncertainty, suspicion, and misery. 

The last feeling became ultimately predominant ; and, 
instigated by it, he left the house, and concealed himself 
in a café in the vicinity, whence he could watch his own 
house. No sooner, therefore, did his wife’s carriage 
issue from the gates, than he jumped into a cabriolet, and 
followed in her path. He hoped that she was going to 
visit some of her relations ; though her leaving home at 
all, after the agitation and illness of the previous night, 
their mutual coldness and petulance of the morning, and 
their final separation in anger, seemed a confirmation of 
his worst fears. 

He was not long in suspense; for her carriage shortly 
stopped at the door of a masquerade warehouse, where 
he saw her descend, her face concealed in her veil, and 
her person enveloped and disguised in a large mantle. 
So ungovernable was his rage at this apparent proof of 
her guilt, that he could scarcely resist his desire to enter 
the shop and overwhelm her with his approaches. But, 
with a violent effort, he subdued the tempting impulse, 
and resolved 

But, ma chére Caroline, I do ais know whether I shall 
ever communicate to you what he did resolve. Here am 
I toiling like an author in an attic to please you; and I 
now recollect that you have never yet told me that you 
experience the slightest interest in my labours. This 
assurance, however, I must have, ere you receive another 
line from 


Your affectionate friend, 
Decenine, Marquise DE VILLEROI. 
P. S. To bribe you into applauding me, and into pro- 
fessing curiosity, even if you have not yet entertained it, 
I must warn you, that the best part of my tale is untold. 
You see I already experience an author’s vanity in my 
vocation. 


THE MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

Ma chére Caroline,—Of course, I shall believe your 
protestations: 1 find in myself such an invincible craving 
for your approbation, that never was a person more dis. 
posed to be duped. Resolving, therefore, to-be convinced 


that your profession of the interest which my tale deserves, 


and has excited, and so forth, is-all pre-eminently sincere, 


‘I will now proceed to detail to you the catastrophe, 


“My last letter terminated with my announcement of 
Jules’ formation of a resolution, which, with traly literary 
tact, I piquantly forbore to declare. This,resolution, 
was, to master his present temptation to an imperfect 
retribution; but, by postponing it, to render it more 
thorough and complete. 

In this determination, he entered the warehouse as 
soon as his wife ld left it; and having provided him- 
self with a mask and domino, such as were described in 
the anonymous letter, he retired to a restaurant in the 
vicinity of the Opera-house ; there, to await, in trem- 
bling impatience, the moment which was to convict his 
wife of indelible guilt, and blight eternally his own hap- 
piness. 

Every softer feeling was banished from his breast ; 
every recollection of past tenderness only added to his 
rage, by compelling him to contrast his present convic- 
tions of her falsity and guilt, with his former notions of 
her purity and innocence. How fondly, how madly had 
he idolised her! and how many instances of her devoted 
attachment, which, only a few hours before, had they 
recurred to him, would have been meditated on, and 
cherished with transport and pride, were now only re- 
garded by him as proofs of her skilful artifice and con- 
summate treachery. 

The envious and rancorous women who planned the 
savage plot which I have heen detailing, scarcely hoped 
that it could prove successful. They feared that the 
timidity of Madame St. Armand’s nature would preclude 
her, at least, from going to the bal masque, though they 
expected that her husband might be tempted to adopt 
their mischievous advice. In order, therefore, that he, 
at all events, might be imposed upon, they dressed the 
femme de chambre of one of the clique in a pink demino, 
and instructed her to place herself near the orchestra at 
the appointed hour, and give the concerted signal. 

They also wrote an anonymous letter to M. de Melfort, 
stating that a lady, who had an important communica- 
tion to make to him, desired to meet him, at eleven 
o'clock, at the bal masque ; concluding by repeating the 
instructions already detailed in the letter to Madame St. 
Armand. 

The hours that intervened between the purchase of the 
domino and the moment for assuming their disguise, 
seemed interminable to the unhappy husband and wife. 
A hundred times was Alicia about to abandon her inten- 
tion, as the dread and indecorum of exposing herself, 
alone, in so vast and profligate an assembly, arose to her 
imagination. But, then, the idea that her absence would 


leave her hated rival undisputed possession of her hus- . 


band, again maddened her, and determined her to exe- 
cute her plan, in defiance of all the feminine misgivings 


which still made her shrink from the anticipation of the- . 


e felt must occur. 

rrassment was excited by the thought, 
ust be acquainted with her visit to 
@ place—and alone, too; she who never 
Without her husband. 

“Bat what avail now,” thought the wretched Alicia, 
“my fears of the condemnation of my own .menials? 
What signifies to me what the whole world may think, 
in comparison with the necessity of preventing Jules 
from meeting that wicked woman !” 

The astonishment depicted on the countenances of her 
domestics, when, at half past ten o’clock, she entered her 


scene whic 


carriage, disguised in a mask and domino, made the - 


blush of shame mount to her very forehead, and almost 
induced her to abandon her resolution. But now that 
the servants had seen her in her disguise, and had formed 
their surmises and conclusions, any pusillanimous retro- 
gradation would be even worse than fruitless. Away, 
therefore, with all irresolution; and she determined to 
proceed in her perilous enterprise. 

On arriving at the Opera-house, and discovering the 
throng around the entrance, she became so much 
alarmed, that she shrank back in the carriage; and 
again, for a moment, meditated a return to her home. 
But, growing desperate at the thought, that in a few 
minutes she might be too late to prevent the meeting 
between her husband and the object of his guilty love, 
she hurriedly alighted ; and, giving the servant orders to 
await her return as near the spot as possible, tremblingly 
entered the theatre. 

The lights, the music, the tamultuous rush of persons, 
and, above all, the noise, struck upon her terrified senses, 
and made her feel scarcely capable of preventing herself 
from sinking on the earth. Various masks accosted her 
with the usual hackneyed addresses ; and, amused by her 
evident alarm, seemed peculiarly bent on ati her 
with their flippant attentions. 

The strangeness of her position, alone in a ‘erowd for 
the first time in her life, the motley throng of hideous 
masks, and the disguised and squeaking tones of those 
who wore them, appalled her ; and she shrank in painful 
alarm from each person that addressed her, though, in 
escaping from one tormentor, she only found herself as- 
sailed by another. But, in spite of her fears, one passion, 
painful and mighty in its influence, still supported and 
gave her resolution to proceed. This passion was jea- 
lousy, which steeled her nerves, and deadened all other 
feelings in her troubled breast. 

She advanced towards the appointed spot ; but, though 
eleven o'clock had struck in sounds that vibrated like 
a death-knell in her ear, no pergon like the one described 
in her letter was visible, she repeatedly made the ton- 
certed signal with her bouquet, but in vain; she was 
only addressed by a crowd of masks, all utterly dissimilar 
in appearance to the one she sought with so much fear- 
ful interest. What if he had already joined her detested 
rival? there was agony and madness in the thought ! 

“ Why are you alone, beau masque ?” 

“ Where is your unpunctaal cavalier as 

“Take my arm, and do not wait for him.” 

Such were the questions and phrases with which she 
was persecuted by the surrounding revellers ; who, mark- 
ing the impatience of her gestures as she turned from 
them, concluded that she was in search of one who he 
disappointed her. 

She had passed nearly an hour in this state of ps 
nising suspense,—afraid to leave the appointed spot, lest 
she should miss the object of her search; when, to her 
inexpressible relief, she saw a mask approaching, whose 
domino exactly resembled the one described in the letter, 
and whose air strongly reminded her of that of her hus. 
band. 

She raised her bouquet, and the stadia instantly ad. 


- vanced and offered her his arm. So great was her ¢igr 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


tion, that she could scarcely move ; when her companion, 


feeling her arm trembling-withig, his, to a degree that * 


indicated intense agitation, in a disguised tone expressed 
his sympathy, and proposed to conduct her toa hox, 
where she might repose, until she should have regained 
her self-possession. 

* How unlike the tenderness of his manner to me in 
past happydays!” thought Alicia. “No! he cannot 
‘love the person for whom he mistakes me, or he could 
not be so calmly indifferent.” 

A ray of hope shot through her soul at this thought ; 
and she entered the box, far less wretched than when 
her companion bad first accosted her. 

I must now return to M. St. Armand, who passed his 
period of probation in a state of the most violent excite- 
ment. At a quarter to twelve he hurried to the bal 
‘masque ; and proceeded direct to the post designated in 
the letter; There he saw a female in a pink domino, 
whose stature nearly resembled that of his wife, who 
gave the signal he expected. He joined her instantly; 


- and, offering his arm, addressed to her some of the usual 


~ 


phrases on such occasjons ; to which, however, she de- 
clined all reply, except by an affirmative movement of 
the head. He conducted her to a box, and requested her 
to unmask ; but he could neither induce ier to comply 
with’ this entreaty, nor to answer his questions. At 
length, maddened by what he deemed her crafty attempt 
to avoid detection, he tore the mask from her face, and 
beheld—an utter stranger. 

He was rushing from her presence, frenzied by shame 
and disappointment, when the voice of his wife in the 
adjoining box struck on his ear. With one effort and 
bound, he burst into it, and discovered M. de Melfort, and 
Alicia in a paroxysm of tears. 

“ Vile woman !” exclaimed the furious husband; “ at 
la8t, then, I have detected you in your infamy! And 
you, sir,” he added with increasing vehemence, turning 
to the-astonished De Melfort—* you, her paramour, come 
with me instantly, that this foul disgrace may be effaced 
in your blood, or mine !” 

Alicia fell, fainting to the ground; and De Melfort, 


having attempted to raise her, received a violent blow 


from the maniacal husband. 

A crowd collected round the box; and the presence 

and influence of so many strange faces, momentarily al- 
layed the wrath of the desperate St. Armand. He in- 
structed one of the gens-d’armes to place madame in the 
carriage; and then, giving him the address of her mo- 
‘ther, ordered her to be conveyed to her residence. 
* St. Armand would listen to no explanation that De 
Melfort could offer : and, in a few hours he was a corpse; 
having been killed by the first fire of his adversary, in 
the duel to which he had compelled him. . 

Of Alicia nothing remains to be told, except that she 
is an inmate of a maison de santé with little probability 
of-ever recovering her reason. 

The plotters of the anonymous 
selves by asserting, that “they did n 

isanterie would terminate so tragiéa 
had not the St. Armands been roma’ 
therefore, the whole fault rests with them.” 

With this ingenious logic I conclude. But, perhaps, 

ou will protest that, as the impartial chronicler of events 
which have excited so much attention, I ought to arbi- 
trate between the opposing parties, and adjudicate the 
‘of censure which they should incur. En verite, 

then, I think the St. Armands were very silly, sensitive 
people ; but that their antagonists had rather a greater 
love of tracasserie than commie il faut people ought to 


The moral—as every tale should have one—is, that 
people shbuld not pretend to be better or happier than 
their neighbours, lest they become victims to a mysti/i- 
cation de société. 

Addio, cara mia! 


‘Ever thine, 
Dexruing, Marquise ve ViLLERot. 


FROM THE MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 


‘Your voluminous packet has been following me to 
three or four chateaux, where 1 have been paying visits ; 
so that it is now several weeks since it was written. It 
was, nevertheless, as all your letters are, very acceptable ; 
and I thank you for the lively sketches it contained. 

Your sejour in England, ma chére Caroline, will ren- 
der you a philosopher of the cynical school; for your 
anpercu des meurs Anglais est.un peu mechant, mais 
bien amusant. C'est un genre de philosophie, which be- 
gins to be much @ lu mode here, but which it requires 


great tact and esprit to display gracefully and success-— 


fully. 

You both in a pre-eminent degree; which you 
must not be offended if I attribute to your long residence 
in France, where they are indigenous: while in your 
island they are exotics, that rarely flourish, and still more 
rarely are successfully exhibited. 

Chez vous, ma chere, notre esprit, when imported, is 
like our fashions, which are so clumsily adopted, but not 
adapted, that they disfigure, rather than embellish, your 
compatriots, Witness the bedizened English ladies, 
whose laborious exertions to appear well dressed, and 
atill more laborious efforts to shine in conversation, in 
the spirituelles reunions in our gay capital, have afforded, 
and still afford, us so much amusement. 

Ces pauvres dames, with that want of perception which 
is one of their principal characteristics, always fancied 
that we were laughing with, and not at, them; and re- 
turned in triumph to their land of fogs, as dense as their 
wits, to relate their success @ Paris. 

We were reverting to some of these miladies last even- 
ing, at the Duchesse de Mirrecourt’s, when she related, 
that one of thein had gravely told her that she had stu- 


’ died philosophy with a Scotish professor, that many of her 


countrywomen did the sante, and that she was surprised 
that the French ladies did not follow their example. 

“Then you imagine, ma chére dame, that we French 
have no pliilosophy ?” asked la duchesse. 

“1 confess that such is my impression; for you are 
all so gay,,.so cheerful, that I conclude you have not stu- 
died*so grave a science,” replied milady. 

“Qh! then, we are to attribute to philosophy, that 
gravity, tristesse, and ennui, que vous nommez bluc-de- 
vils,” said la duchesse, with aa arch smile, furtively di- 
rected to her eoterie. 

** Yes,” answered milady ; “we are superior to the 
gaiety that characterises your nation ; we reflect, we feel, 
more than you do.” 

« Enfin, youare philosophers, and we are not, resumed 
la duchesse. “I admit that you ought to pussess much 


more philosophy than we do, for you expend so much 
less. Rarely, indeed, do you use any portion of this 
treasure ; witness your oft-beginning, never-ending, mur- 
murs against your weather, your climate, your ennui, 
ahd all the other inevitable ills to which people are sub- 
ject ; while we apply all the philosophy we can acquire 
to support or forget them. We expend our philosophy 
like prodigals; and it adds to our enjoyments ; you hoard 
yours like misers, and it gives you no advantage. 

“ You boast of your superior wisdom, and smile some- 

what contemptuously at our frivolous gaiety: while we 
envy not, but pity, your sombre gravity; as we believe 
that the people who support the ills of life with the most 
cheerfulness, and forget them with the greatest facility, 
are the happiest, and, consequently, the wisest. You are 
above this happiness, and we are superior to the ennui 
which sends half your nation wandering to every clime; 
as if locomotion could relieve a malady that arises in 
the discontented mind, which pursues you in all your 
migrations, Yet you assert that you travel to be amused ; 
but, instead of finding interest, or amusement, in what 
you behold, you discover only faults. Every thing is 
compared with your own country,—that country whence 
your ennui drove you, and which, while in it, you decry, 
but the moment you desert it, you exalt. We, however, 
always find our belle France the best of countries, and, 
consequently, rarely leave it.” 
_ Notre bonne duchesse has a habit of never citing the 
arguments employed by her adversary, unless they are 
so weak as to be easily refuted; so, as she did not repeat 
what defence your compatriot made, I am led to con- 
clude that it was not so deficient in sense as the few 
phrases our friend selected for quotation might otherwise 
have induced us to suppose. The duchesse, however, 
more than insinuates that she silenced milady—a possi- 
bility, I think, less doubtful than the implied assertion 
that she also convinced her. 

Notre chére Paris is so much changed since you left 
it, that it is hardly to be recognised. We royalists to- 
tally avoid a court where, at the fétes given, one may be 
jostled by one’s coiffeur, modiste, and cordonnier, in the 
uniform of the national guard, profaning, by their pre- 
sence, those salons which, since the restoration, have 
been sacred to the noblesse. With all our modern philo- 
sophy, such renconires would be more than one of /’an- 
cien regime could support: hence, we carefully abstain 
from the Tuileries, and have the credit of devowement to 
the exiled family ; while, if the trath were told, a horror 
of finding ourselves in mauvaise compagnie operates 
much more strongly in attaching us to the old order of 
things. 

Of politics I shall say nothing, except that Louis Phi- 
lippe proves the truth of your Shakspeare’s assertion,— 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


Florestan is still ’esclave de la Comtesse D’Hauteville, 
who, I expect, encourages his natural .propensity to ex- 
travagance. I have lately seen her wear some very fine 
pearls, which, I am sure, were his gift; and I have ob- 
served certain symptoms of a derangement in his finances, 
that prove qu’il est géne. Pauvre Florestan! J retain a 
warm attachment to him, though I smile when I com- 
pare it with the ungovernable passion I felt when we 
were married. C'est malheureux que l’amour ne puisse 
pas durer! Apropos d’amour, le duc m’est toujours de- 
voue, which is a great consolation. His mother lately 
found a rich heiress for him; an acquisition that would 
have beanaauapligneentable to his finances, which are not 
very flourishing : but he would not hear of her proposal : 
—a rare example of attachment, in our days of selfishness. 

I was almost tempted to pity your poor little friend 
Augusta, at being talked into a marriage for which she 
had no predilection—pauvre petite! Mais, it will be all 
the same in a year hence; for she will then, probably, 
feel less indifference towards her husband than if she 
had loved him when she married; and will be spared all 
the annoyances to which women who love their husbands 
are subjected. 

Heigh-ho ! - Do you remember how jealous I used to 
be of Florestan? Never shall I forget my despair at 
discovering his first infidelity. I thought I should die— 
ay, and wished it too, simpleton as I was; and now, I can 
see him lavish on another those attentions that were once 
all mine, and see it without a pang. We are the best 
friends in the world; and, after all, this is the next best 
thing to being lovers. It took me a long time, however, 
to make this discovery; nor doI think I should have 
arrived at it, had not the duc come to my aid. Nothing 
helps to make us forget an old love so much as a new; 
and I feel such an attachment to the duc, that it is only 
when I recall to memory the still more vivid and wild 
one I once entertained for Florestan, that I am forced to 
recollect the melancholy truth, that love can change. 

Marry some trés riche et puissant seigneur, ma chére 
Caroline, and come to Paris, where you will be joyfully 


welcomed b; 
Votre amie affectionée, 


Marquise ve ViLLEROI. 
Mon mari vous dit mille choses amiables. 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OF DFLA- 
WARD. 


Yon will be glad to hear, my dear Mary, that the 
poor child I have adopted thrives apace, and is really 
a source of comfort to me. His fondness of me, too, 
dear littic fellow, increases ; and he clasps his hands, and 
crows with joy, when I appear. One half hour spent in 
playing with him in my dressing-room is worth whole 
hours spent in crowded soirees and balls; which, if it 
were not for Lord Nottingham, who has kindly under- 
taken to initiate me into the modes, customs, and persons 
of the new world into which I am launched, I should 
find insupportable indeed. Lord Annandale insists on 
my being present at all their fétes, rallies me on my pre- 
ference for solitude, and seems desirous to fill up every 
moment with some new pleasure,—the search after 
which I find as tiresome as he appears to think it agree- 
able. 

He told me this morning, that I must be guarded in 
my observations in society, and not display my rusticity 
with regard to its general usages, under penalty of being 
exposed to its ridicule,—‘‘ a penalty,” he added, looking 
most seriously, “ more to be dreaded than all others, be- 
ing one which is never overcome.” 

I asked to what he alluded, wondering what I could 
have said, to subject myself to so grave an exordium. 

* Did you not observe,” he replied, “ how Lord Henry 
Mercer laughed when you made that very naive speech 


about Lady Harlestone? A few more such speeches 


.Hohenlinden would never have ceased laughing when 


’ belonging to our circle, stand precisely in the position 


will render you the talk of all the clubs ; nay, more, the 
subject of their merriment. I thought the Comtesse of 


Mercer told her of it.” 

I felt my anger a little excited, on learning that I had 
been ridiculed, while ignorant as to the cause ; and my 
reflections led to his making me a disclosure that has 
shocked and disgusted me. Yes, Mary; the man who 
has vowed to love and protect me, and whom I have 
vowed to love, honour and obey, has torn the bandage 
from my eyes, by informing me, that nearly all the wo- 
men in the circle in which I live—that circle into which 
he has led me—are supposed to have attachments with 
the men whom I, in the simplicity of my heart, believed 
to be their husbands, judging from the familiar attentions 
I witnessed—and which attentions I thought, even from 
husbands, too familiar for public exhibition ! 

“ And knowing the conduct of these women,” said I, 
‘you could permit them to approach me!” 

“ You must, really, my dear Augusta,” was his reply, 
“ learn to understand society. The ladies you allude to, 
are the most.fashionable in London,—universally sought 
after and received, and living on the best terms with 
their husbands. Why, then, should I object to your as- 
sociating with them? Such an absurd piece of prudery 
would expose me to the ridicule of all London, were I so 
wanting in tact as to put it in practice.” 

“If the ladies in question,” replied I, and I felt my 
cheeks glow with indignation, “ are so sought after, and 
well received, and live on the best terms with their hus- 
bands, it must be because, adding hypocrisy to vice, they 
deceive the world, and the husbands they betray.” 

“ By no means: society has no right to pry into the 
private conduct of any woman whose husband has not 
denounced her ; and must husbands have too much philo- 
sophy, or good-nature, to be severe towards their wives, 
whe, grateful for their forbearance, repay it by similar 
indulgence. Lady C. receives Lady D., because it is 
agreeable to Lord C., who, in turn, permits the constant 
presence of Mr. E., and thus domestic harmony is pre- 
served, esclandres avoided, and husbands and wives, who 
no longer could be lovers, instead of proving a source of 
mutual géne and torment, become friends.” 

“ You surely jest,” said 1,“ and are impesing on my 
inexperience, by the statements you have just made.” 

“ Pas de tout, ma chere; 1 assure you I have only 
stated the fact. Nine out of every ten married pairs 


I have described, which is the secret of the good un- 
derstanding that subsists between the greater number of 
them.” 

“ And you approve of this odious, this demoralising 
system ?” asked I. 

“Why, as my disapproval would not change it, and 
would inevitably draw down on me the hatred of all our 
clique, I think it more prudent to submit en philosophe. 
People never forgive those who would either amend or 
instract them ; and, as I wish to enjoy life, I am content 
to let others please themselves, in preference to render- 
ing them displeased with me. Besides, you are too 
charming, and J am too sensible of your charms, to be 
likely to take advantage of the latitnde allowed to Bene- 
dicks, or to have eyes for any other beauty.” 

As he thus spoke he kissed my hand, with an air as 
gallant as that with which le premier danseur of a ballet 
kisses la premiere danseuse ; but seeing the grave, and, 
perhaps, contemptuous, expression my countenance as- 
sumed, he changed his tone, and said,— 

“ Do not look so very much shocked, I beseech you; 
let us take the world as we find it, my dear Augusta, 
and be content with being as good as we can be our- 
selves, without trying to become reformers of others.” 

“I am not so Utopian as to expect to reform society,” 
resumed I; “ but I can see no necessity of associating 
with people whose principle and conduct are so diame. 
trically opposite to all that I have ever been taught to 
respect.” 

(To be continued.) 


Che Uiterarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 30, 1837. 


The great dearth of news and incident allows us this 
week to occupy our pages almost exclusively with the 
Countess of Blessington’s brilliant production, “ The Vic- 
tims of Society,” the interest of which materially advances 
with the progress of the story. 

In the political world a calm exists which is probably 
the precursor of a stormy session of Congress ; what the 
action of that body will be is beyond the ken of the 
wisest. In the mean time our merchants are anxiously 
waiting the result, their enterprise sadly curbed, and 
their energies repressed. One source of anxiety is nov: 
broached from a new quarter: it has become a nice ques- 
tion whether the banks, we speak of those of Pennsyl- 
vania, can, under their existing charters, declare any 
dividends in July; those of New York cannot, by the 
terms of the legislative enactments passed since the sus- 
pension of specie payments ; consequently the pinching 
of the times reaches a large class dependent on this 
source for their incomes. A reduction in the style of 
living has become much the fashion among us ; it will, 
probably, have to be carried still further. 

Miss Martineau.—We wish our space to-day would 
allow us to repeat some more of the piquant things said 
of us by Miss Martineau. Our own impression of her 
work, after finishing the second volume, is, that with 
many superficialities and erroneous conclusions, drawn 
from false and imperfect premises, it forms, on the whole, 
one of tbe most sensible, and therefore least objectionable, 
productions respecting the United States which has ap- 
peared. We place Mr. Grund before her for philoso- 
phical reflection, and perhaps De Tocqueville before 
either; but we dissent entirely from some of Miss M’s 
politico-economics, and her tiresome tirades on what ig 
evidently above her comprehension. It is a book which 
will amuse and afford pleasure in every circle where it 
may penetrate, and that will be almost every where. In 
the estimate of the bookseller, it is “ a good book,” be- 
cause it is a saleable one; but it is not exactly such an 
one as suits our views and objects to disseminate. 


That it is written in a spirit of fairness, the following 


very remarkable admission from an English pen wil] 
sufficiently prove. 

“ It will be well for the Americans, particularly those 
the east and south, when their idea of honour ee nd 
exalted as that which inspired their revolutionary ances. 
tors. Whenever they possess themselves of the idea of 
their democracy, as it was by their statesmen 
of 1801, they will moderate their homage of human opj. 
nion, and enhance their worship of humanity. Not til] 
then will they live up to their institutions, and en 
internal freedom and peace to which the external are 
but a part of the means. In such improvement, they will 
be much assisted by the increasing intercourse between 
Britain and America ; for, however fascinating to Ameri. 
cans may be the luxury, conversational freedom, and 
high intellectual cultivation of some portions of English 
society, they cannot fail to be disgusted with the aristo- 
cratic insolence which is the vice of the whole. The 
puerile and barbaric spirit of contempt is scarcely known 
in America; the English insolence of class to class, of 
individuals towards each other, is not even conceived of, 
except in the one highly disgraceful instance of the treat. 
ment of the people of colour. Nothing in American 
civilisation struck me so forcibly and so pleasurably as 
the invariable res paid to man, as man. No ing 
since my return to England has given me so much pain 
as the contrast there. Perhaps no Englishman ean be. 
come fully aware, without going to America, of the at- 
mosphere of insolence in which he dwells ; of the taint 
of contempt which infects all the intercourses of his 
world. He cannot imagine how all that he can say that 
is truest and best about the treatment of the le of 

in America is neutralised on the spot, by its being 
understood how the same contempt is spread over the 
whole of society here, which is there concentrated upon 

the blacks.” Vol. ii. p. 167. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott—The third part of the Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, by J. G. Loekhart, his son-in-law, 
and literary execetor, was published on Menday in this 
city ; it concludes the first volume of six hundred pages, 
forming one half of the work. We have perused it with 
unflagging interest throughout ; each succeeding part has 
proved more curious and interesting than. its predeeessor;, 
this last issue brings us down to 1815, the period of the 
publication of the Lord of the Isles, Guy Muannering, 
Paul's Letters, and the Battle of Waterloo. Bwvery trait 
of this. nobleman: of natore, places him in.a most amiable: 
light ;. the letters, of this last part in particular, and his: 
Diary of his visits to the Shetland Isles, his difficulties: 
as a partner of the Ballantynes, his connection. with. the- 
Duke of Buccleugh,. and social intercourse with. the 
prinee regent, we would point to as peculiarly. agreeable. 
The following is Mr. Lockhart’s account of the success. 
of Waverley :— 

_“ To returning to Waverley, I must observe most.dis- 
tinetly that nothing ean be more unfounded than the 
statement witich of late years been frequently re- 
peated in Memoirs of Scott’s Life, that the sale of the 


first edition of this immortal'Tale was stow. It appeared: 
on the 7th of July, and the whole impression. (1000: 


copies), had disappeared within five weeks ; an occurrence: 


then unprecedented in the case of an anonymous novel, 
put forth, at what is called among publishers,.the dead 
season. & second edition,. of 2000 copies, was at least 
the 24th of the same month,—that appeared 
before the end of August, and-it too had gone off so ra- 
my hay when Scott passed through inbergh, on 

is way froin.the Hebrides, he found Constable eager to- 
treat,.on the same terms as before,. for a third of 1000 
copies. ‘This third edition was published in October,. 
and when a fourth of the like extent was called for in 
November, F find’Scott writing to John Ballantyne :— 
“I suppose Constable won't quarrel with a work om 
which. he has netted £612 in. four months, with a cer— 
tainty of making it £1000 before the year. is out :’ and, 
in faet, owing tothe diminished expense of advertising,. 
the profits of this fourth edition were to each party £440. 
To avoid'recurring to these detnils, F may as well state- 
at ence that a fitth edition of 2000 copies appeared in. 
January, 1815,;. a sixth of 500 in June, 1816; aseventh 
of 2000 in October, 1817.; an eighth of 2000 in April, 
182}; that in the eolleotive editions, prior to 1829, 11,000 
were disposed of ; and that the sale of the current edition, 
with notes, begun in 1829, has already reached 40,000 
copies. Well’ might Constable regret that he had not 
offer £1000 for the whole copyright of Wa- 
verley.”” 

If we oould-have room it would'afford us pleasure to 
quote very extensively from thie work, but as that may 
not be, we recommend most heartily all. who ean do so- 
to possess themselves of a work which realises our ideas 


of a good work. It is moreover nota dear one. 


FROM’ MEXICO: 

We have received a slip from the office of tlie New 
Orleans Bee of the 21st instant, announcing the arrivab 
of the brig Opelousas from Vera Cruz, bringing papers 
to the 12th June. The Opelousas sailed on the 14th, ané 
had.on board $131,000-in specie. ‘The message of Presi- 
dent Bustamente was sent to the assembled congress of 
Mexico on the first of June. It speaks in rather a 
specific tone towards the United States. After declari 
that harmony prevailed in the relations of Mexico wi 
foreign: nations, the message eontiunnes thas :— 

“From this pleasing perspective which 1 have traced: 
of our foreign relations, I have to except the conduct ob- 
served by the government of the United States. The 
law, nevertlieless, whicli authorises the republic to act 
on the claims of that government, and to take proper’ 
measures for the national safety if satisfaction should not 
be given to us, induces me to hope not, without good 
ground, that our. relations with the neighbouring republic 
will be re-established. In the contrary case, the nation 
will place itself in am attitude demanded by its dignity 
and its honour.’” 

Concerning the internab situation of the nation, the: 
president says 

“Although good order and peace prevail throughout 
the whole extent of the republic, it is painful for me to 
exeept the departments of Texus and California, and a 
small part of that of San Luis. The government is un 
ceasingly oecupied in directing measures calculated to 
insure suecess. to the Mexican arms, and to restore to 
the republic its most remote limits in the territory of 
Texas.” 

Advices from San Luis de Potosi have also been re- 
ceived, announcing the defeat and death of General 
Montezuma, and the entire dispersion of his army.. Six 
hundred’ infantry had surrendered to the government 
troops; among them are Ramon Ugarte and all the chief 
of the insurrection. 

Commodore Dallas’s squadron had arrived at Matamo- 
ras, where its appearance excited mueh alarm, but Gene- 
ral Filosola and the American consul went together on 
board the Constellation, and it appears that the matters in 
dispote were sutisfactority adjusted. Commodore Dallas 
has forwarded despatches to the United States govern- 
ment. 
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